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Are the two most important departments of study in 
the School-Room. 


Greek Prose Composition By Henry CARR PEAR- Mathematics teaches the child correct habits of 
ane “ a ~t » Wheres y Pp o . » . 
SOM, A.B., Harvard; Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg, Pa. - $.99| thought. Language teaches the child correct habits of 

“ Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition seems to me an excellent} _ wr : ; 

book for use in schools. I would especially recommend, for work with | €XPression. Clear thought and clear expression are the 

Xenophon closed, the hundred or more exercises in Part III. These} fundamental principles underlying the growth of the in- 

are expressed in idiomatic English, they are brief, and they give oppor-| ,. . s ” : 

tunity for practice in writing continuous narrative. Such writing the dividual and the inter-dependent harmonious advancement 
author encourages. Secondly, I Jike the lists of words for review prac-| of the race. 

tice distributed through the book. They give good opportunity for 

drill in forms, and convenient material for new exercises to be made 

by the teacher. Thirdly, the selection of points for grammatical study , 

seems to me very wisely made.” CHARLES P. PARKER, Instructor in Dr. Edward Brooks MATHEMATICAL SERIES 

Harvard University. Arithmetics, algebras, geometries and trigonometries are the 

Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. Abridged for schools. By C. | accepted standard by which other mathematical works are meas- 


W. GLEASON, A.M., Roxbury Latin School - - - 41.25 ured and approved or condemned. 


| 
| 
An abridged edition of the Cyropaedia which may alternate with, or | 
in some cases be substituted for, the Anabasis. Only the more impor- ’ 
tant passages have been included, thus shortening the work nearly one- Judson Perry Welsh 8 GRAMMARS 
half. 





Find the happy mean between the much overdone “ Language 


A Brief German Grammar. With Exercises. By | Lessons ” and definite “ Technical Grammar.” 
HJALMAR EDGREN, Ph.D., University of Nebraska, and Laur. | 


T . . Ty | 7 
ENCE Foss_er, A.M., University of Nebraska. 75|Beitzel’s PRIMARY AND ADVANCED WORD- 
Designed for college students or for pupils of equivalent training in | : é : mere: 
academic schools. It aims to prepare the way rapidly but thoroughly BUILDERS, with their spelling, definitions, and development and 
for critical reading and for practice in writing and speaking German. | classification of words, have adandoned the fad of “spell by read- 
Besides numerous novel features of arrangement and method, of special | ing,” and the drudgery of “spell by rote,” and have marked out 
importance is the introduction of German Word Formation and of | , , 


German-English Sound Relations, which will be found of immediate | new lines of conservative progress. 
practical benefit to students and will quicken a desire for a more serious | 
study of German. | For particulars of the above named books address 


Books sent prepaid on recetpt of prices. Teachers of 
the languages are cordiatly invited to correspond with 


Se ee oe eee CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY PeoLSHER. 


New York, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco, Boston, ATLANTA, PortLanp, Ore. | O14 Arch Street, ° <6 - - PHILADELPHIA 





WHY SHOULD GOOD PENCILS BE INVARIABLY USED? 


The young hand and fingers are in process of training and are easier drilled for good work on good pencils, 





Does the Use of a Pencil React on the Handwriting ? 
Most emphatically. The use of an ungraded common pencil retards the pupil's progress with a pen, and 
vice versa the use of poor pens reacts on the pupil’s technique in the use of a pencil. 


Do Lead Pencil Makers Adapt their Pencils to Help the Pupil Advance in Drawing Technique ? 
This is precisely what they have in mind in preparing graded pencils versus common ones. As one carves 
better with a sharp knife, sails better with a correctly built boat, as the woodman cuts better with a 
sharp axe, so, but in a greater degree, does the young untrained child make better attempts at freehand 
work if the pencils are made of perfected graphite and truly graded. 


Can these Graded Pencils be Made Cheap Like Common Pencils ? 


No. Because the necessary extra work and the necessary better graphite both cost additional money. 


In the light of the above homely truths let us invite you to use the DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
as fulfilling in an ideal way all the above conditions. 


re amps enti 78 Swoon jovessi. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 2Sombination 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “ Chautauqua - Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 









CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 


Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


If changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost . 


P*her Premium is worth . . . $10.00 
th if at retail $20.00 (Ss 





You get the Premium 
gratis. Both $10 
AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in THE sCHOUL J..UKNAL, Oct. 16, 

Notre—The [ arkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a 
ox of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also ay each purchaser a valu- 
ble premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise.— 7he /ndepenaent, New York. 


Our three new courses in drawing—arranged to meet in a thoroughly practical way all the differ- 
ent schoo! conditions, and being in harmony with the soundest educational and artistic princi- 
ples, and the most successful school-room experience. Are now ready, 


I, FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Text-books fer pupils andteachers. Examples coatributed for pupils’ study by the leading artists of 
the day—C. D. Gisson, F. S. Cuurcu, Assotr THaver, ArTHUR W. Dow, WinsLow Homer, Ross Turner, 
Cuarces Woopsury and others, Lessons in the elements of both Fine Arts and Industrial ‘Art: practical, 
educational and zsthetic, Pupils draw from nature, from interesting objects and models, from the pose 
and from reproductions of famous historic ornament. The study of harmony in space relations and in 
color is provided. Abundant opportunity is given for work in optional subjects and for individual choice 
as to manner of rendering, with pencil, pen-and-ink, or brush, 


iI, FOR SCHOOLS IN SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS. 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Work at once practical and artistic, but condensed and simpli- 
fied to meet the needs of schools with closely limited time for the subjec . Abundant and helpful examples 
for study in connection with individual work, showing good methods of drawin Large room for 
optional exercises. Opportunity for brush-work or work with colored papers or both. Close correlation 
with Nature Study and other lines of grade instruction, 


III, FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Simple, practical, closely related to every-day affairs and well 
adapted to the development of individual skil!, good taste, and enjoyment of beauty both in nature and in 
the products of industrial art and fine art. Helpful examples of drawing for study. Opportunities and 
helps for the study of Color, 

For illustrated, descriptive circulars, giving full particulars in regard to these various Courses, the 
grading of text- books, desirable equipments of other material for the work, etc., etc., address the pub- 


lishers, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 5 West «8th St, New York. 


New No.3. | VERTICAL | New No. 4. 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. 
36 Pages. ° ° sd Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 
TRANSLATIONS. 











LITERAL. 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Coperight Introductions—New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


INTERLINEAR. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. | 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPHIA 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 
OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE 71ers eee acai 
N. L. WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our Senos containing normal schoo} 
apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 





ESTABLISHED 1865l. 


— & AMEND, 


205-211 Third ion, 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necessa 
for the Chemical ant 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 

ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 


gs. 
Glass blowing and en. 
Zraving done on premises. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
tme. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration fer next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; pestage 
{2 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago 














SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 

LABOR ae amount b= oy 
SAVING | of practicein) years 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of r6cards . every one different. Price, se 
cents net per set, fenees. Complete sets of 82 ip 
handsome wooden Price on application. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 
No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. 


Works: 
camden N, J. 





No. 570 Medium Points, 
Order through the dealers or send for samples. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


Wy CE TEREROOK ac 


No. 571 Coarse Points 


26 Jobn St., 
New Yo k. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





“TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. CHICACO. 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burrato, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 2°22222.°,,72* * °° 


Proprietors. 
100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. %%5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IU. 107 Ketth @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. 
7% FUth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. % King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to employers for recom- 
mending teachers. 

Southern Teachers’ Bureau { Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., { 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. | President and Manager. 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. 








Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 
One fee registers in both office 





‘OUR $2000 Places Filled this 
Summer, by Personal Recom- 
mendation 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
& SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN scorns 


Send for catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 


MINERALS 





3, W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
East 14TH STREET, 
New YORK. 








3 East 14th Street, New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 





COLLECTIONS FOR CLASS USE of every size and 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Complete Mineral 
Catalogue, containing many valuable lists and tables, pro- 
tusely illustrated, Cloth bound, .50c.; hf. cf., interl., $1.00 


postpaid. A. E. FOOTE, 1317 Arch St,, Phila. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom - 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or addrers 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTOR, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Union Square, New York 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 185s. 
3 EAst 14TH Srrezt, N, Y. 


Robertson's Teachers’ Agency 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States. 
Send stamp for circulars, 


HH. ’, ROBERTSON, Prop.. 
P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8&t., 


in its new office, has greatly enlarged facilities for 
teachers in several ways. 


.. The Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 


Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Prastpantr 











THE 





Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Reger, Metallurgy, and Rochieasias. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registersand 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu 
lars address THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Divisien C) 
The Correspondence-Stuty Depariment, Chicago, Ill. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


. 
SHORTHAND? 
If so, write for Trial Lesson and specimen pages. 
We publish the Isaac Pitman system, the Oldest and 
Adopted by New York Public Schools. Get 
‘**The Manual of Phonography,” 114 pp., 40c,, post- 

paid. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

| 33 Union Square, New York, 

| Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue, 


| 














Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue ef 
teachers’ ape. should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth St.. N. Y 








&JUST PUBLISHED.# 


MY PEDAGOGIC CREED 
By Prof. John Dewey, 


TOGETHER WITH 


THE DEMANDS OF SOCIOLOGY UPON 
PEDAGOGY. By Prof. Albian W. Small. These two valuable 
papers are published in one little book at the small price, at the 
suggestion of superin endents who desire to circulate them 
widely among teachers. 


Dr. Dewey’s Creed was published last January in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and is conceded to be one of the greatest 
educational utterances of recent time. Price, 15 cents per copy, 
liberal reduction in quantities. 


is given. 


the most complete 


Supt. S. T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass. says: “ We shall 
want 150 copies. I hope you will give the widest possible 
notice of this book. It ought to havea very wide circulation.” 





line of “ Child Study” that has been undertaken. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E, 9th Street, New York. 


THE STORY OF A SAND PILE 


By G. Stanley Hall. 
published some years ago in “ Scribner’s Magazine,” and is now 
for the first time made accessible to the great body of teachers. 
All interested in the great child study movement should read 
this very suggestive story. 
Limp cloth. 


This extremely interesting story was 


A photograph of the “ 
Price, 25 cents. 


Sand Pile” 


A STUDY OF DOLLS 


By Pres. G. Stanley Hall. 


This is a very full account of one of 
and satisfactory investigations along the 
It is first 


presented in this book in a form for general circulation, and 
must prove of the greatest value to all pursuing any study or 
investigation of the intellectual life of children. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Limp cloth. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


a Baker & Co.’s 
4g Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 































Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


(Established 1780.) 








i JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
= Mul —— 


VERTICULAR. MULTISCRIPT. 


The Successful VERTICAL WRITING. 


Pens in 
These me have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


$I. 


Always Ready. 
Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen. 
Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for ®1.00. Your money back—7/ you want it. 


Agents, LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., 
Headquarters for School Supplies. 


Jl. OLCOTT, “EveRvTHING 


Order ncw for Cctobce Shipment - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Chrismas PORTRAITS 
Entertainment 


By ALICE M. KELLOGG, 





VERTIGRAPH. 





$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers for 







. =* Sarr vee 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. 











DECORATION 


We have just published the following 
NEW SONGS TO OLD TUNES 


FANCY DRILLS, WASHINGTON 
ACROSTICS, LINCOLN, 
MOTION SONGS, LONGFELLOW, 
TABLEAUX, WHITTIER, 


SHORT PLAYS, 


Recitations in Costumes. 


All the Presidents on one sheet. 


Each 22x28 inches, 25 cents each; the 


five for $1.00. We have expended a con- 
Just Published. ; . , - ‘ 
siderable sum in producing the best pictures 

that can be made for this price. They are 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. . ‘ 
handsome clear cut portraits, 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, - NEW YORK. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JoURNAL 
municating with advertisers. 


when com- 
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Exhaustor 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin E. Vose. Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. 1] have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 


| bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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“KNOWN 
WORTH 


You judge a man by his reputation. His 
reputation is formed by what he does. So 
in selecting a musical instrument—study 
its reputation. That represents what it 
does. Look into the merits of the 


’ Guitars 
Mandolins 
“Bay State’’ Banjos 
Zithers 
Flutes 
Their superiority invites the closest 
scrutihy. Their reputation is their war- 
my for it tells what it does. In choosing 
ay State’’ you purchase known worth. 
Twenty-seven awards. Only winners of 
American gold medals. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


453-463 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


om 


NOW READY. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


OF 


HART’S 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


THE REVISION BY 
DR. JAMES MORGAN HART, 


PROFESSOR OF BNGLISH PHILOLOGY AND RHETORI 
IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





For further information, please address 


ELDREDGE & SRATaER, 


Philadelphia, - - PA. 
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Development of Character Through 
School Education. 
By C. B. Gilbert. 

The necessity of training youth to virtue is every- 
where recognized. The importance of giving such 
training in the common schools is generally conceded. 
Most now admit tacitly, if not avowedly, that no other 
agency can be relied upon for the proper training of all 
citizens. 

The church and the family, at their best man’s two 
most sacred institutions, no longer sufficiently meet 
the needs of the youth. Comparatively few people 
come under the direct influence of the church. Some 
regard it with hostility, many with indifference. 
Whatever be the cause, it cannot be denied that there 
are largeclasses of people who receive no direct benefit 
from the labors of religious organizations. 

The family, too, fails as the universal means for train- 
ing the youth to virtue. How can it be otherwise? 
How can it be expected that families whose heads are 
not virtuous should train their children wisely? In too 
many instances home is the worst place in which chil- 
iren can be. More and more the public school is rec 
ognized as the only institution which can be utilized 
for the proper training of all children. Yet we must 
admit that here too partial failure has thus far attended 
all efforts. But the public school is an institution under 
control, and one that reaches practically all citizens; 
hence it may be made the desired agency, and will be, 
so soon as its office is universally recognized. 

Weare still bound by precedent; the public school as 
an institution for universal training of the youth, is still 
young. At first, and largely even at the present, it has 
been regarded as an institution for giving intelligence. 
The church and the home have been relied upon to sup- 
ply the moral training; but intelligence is no longer re- 
garded as a guarantee of integrity. The intelligent 
man, unless his character is sound, is simply more able 
to work evil than the unintelligent man. To give the 
child knowledge without giving him character is en- 
larging his possibilities for evil, as well .as for good. 

In general, there are three classes of opinion regard- 
ing the means by which virtue is to be inculcated 
through public schools. One class claim that the or- 


dinary school discipline and the ordinary school in- 
struction necessarily inculcate virtue. It is pointed out 
that through school experience the children are made 
accustomed to law, to order, and are taught what are 
called the virtues of punctuality, and silence, and obed- 
ience. This may be readily admitted; but punctuality, 
silence, and obedience are not, necessarily, virtues at 
all. At best they are expedients whose use may spring 
from evil motives, as well as from good. They do not 
indicate character, nor does their possession assure 
good conduct in other directions. I do not think it 
can be denied that the ordinary school discipline, even 
if it is of a poor sort, is of great value; but, nevertheless, 
it is inadequate for the cultivation of character. 

Another class go to the other extreme, and claim that 
definite moral instruction should constitute part of the 
daily school curriculum, that chidren should be given 
regular lessons in morals, as in geography and arithme- 
tic, in order that they may be made intelligent upon 
ethical questions as they are upon other questions. 
This, undoubtedly, has value. Intelligence upon 
moral questions is an excellent thing, but it does not 
make character. We have been accustomed to rely 
too much upon definite technical instruction in morals. 
Preachment is not nearly so instrumental in training 
character as many think; indeed, I believe that the or- 
dinary school discipline and curriculum are worth more 
in training character than specific moral instruction. 

While such instruction, wisely given, has great value, 
it is hazardous to require the average teacher to give 
frequent lessons of an ethical sort, and at any rate, 
such instruction is only of partial value. At its best, 
it can only affect the externals of conduct—what people 
call morals. 

A very wide distinction should be made between 
morals and character. Morals are superficial; charac- 
ter is fundamental. Many bad people have excellent 
morals. The genesis and evolution of morals are inter- 
esting. As everybody knows, morals—mores—are sim- 
ply manners, conduct—are necessafily superficial, and 
change from time to time, and from place to place. 

Good people in different ages and in different locali- 
ties have had totally different standards of morals. The 
excellence of morals, as commonly viewed, depends 
upon their conformity to accepted standards. These 
standards are, in part, the product of the experience of 
the ages by which men have learned what course of 
conduct most tends to peace and general comfort. 
But, in part, morals deperid upon existing convention- 
alities,ephemeral, often absurd. Our fathers did many 
things which we should regard as immoral. We do 
many things which they would have regarded as im- 
moral, without in either case violating the prevailing 
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standard. We never regard the standard of morals as 
fixed, if we are thoughtful, and the good are quite as 
apt to be violators of old standards and introducers of 
new, as the bad. 

It is, doubtless, well that people conform to prevail- 
ing moral standards if they have no better ones, but it 
is not enough; character is needed. Character is fun- 
damental, self-directing, self-acting, controlled from 
‘within. - Morals are external, obeying extraneous laws, 
changeable, expedient, conventional. Morals include 
but a part of life; character, the whole. It is all inclu- 
sive, all extensive. The perfection of morals is com- 
plete conformity to external standards, avoidance of 
criticism and friction. The perfection of character is 
inability to do what is wrong, which in God or man is 
not a limitation, but an evidence of power. Wrong is a 
weakening and disintergrating force, like disease. The 
strong character moves in its midst like the “ Children 
in the Furnace.” Such power comes not from formal 
instruction in morals, nor from conformity to any ex- 
ternal standards, and yet such power is needed by the 
citizens of a free state. Such only is virtue. 

Virthe consists in a completeness and perfection of 
being, whose aims, ambitions, purposes, and ideals all 
tend to one end. It includes knowledge, not knowl- 
edge of laws, proverbs, or formulas, but a comprehen- 
sion of causes and relations. It embraces all of life, 
every thought, every act, so that resistance to evil is no 
more an effort than the oak’s resistance of the zephyr. 
To such a character good deeds become nature, not su- 
pernatural, not artificial. The new birth of the Scrip- 
ture is its type. All its streams of life flow in one direc- 
tion. Noact is unmoral. It may appear so, superfi- 
cially, but every act derives a moral quality from the 
aim and spirit of the life. 

Such character can be produced by no system of for- 
mal instruction; it must grow out of experience; but 
this experience must not be artificial. 

With this point of view, I claim that character can be 
produced in school; not by the ordinary formal 
instruction and discipline, nor by technical mora! 
instruction ; but by introducing the child to a real, 
complete life, in which every activity tends to 
produce in him moral force, for every influence 
of environment, every occupation of mind; every 
activity of the body or soul enters into and becomes 
a part of the child’s moral fiber. It cannot be 
otherwise. Our characters are the products of the 
whole of our living, and not of a part of it. 

What traits must a good character possess? First, 
high ideals; second, clearness of judgment to determine 
between good and evil. This includes essential truth, 
which means the same, I suppose, as Dr. Harris’ 
“moral insight,” a grasp of relations, power to discern 
the real from the fictitious, the superficial. It is differ- 
ent from veracity; it is more than honesty, though it 
involves them both. It is such a constitution of the 
whole nature that the real appeals to it, appears lucid 
before it, and is in harmony with it. A good character 
possesses, third, taste, or appreciation of the good; 
fourth, a will, both strong and good. 

How may these traits of a good character be devel- 
oped in school? By making the school life as real to 
the child as the larger life is to the parent, by filling his 
time with those experiences which result in wisdom. 

It is sometimes said that one generation stands upon 


the shoulders of the preceding. If this were in every 
sense true, civilization would advance much more rapid- 
ly than it does. In a moral sense, it is not true at all. 
Intellectually, here and there, a soul standing upon the 
shoulders of the past, may, for a moment, catch a 
glimpse of a wider horizon; but we cannot stand on 
shoulders long. No generation, no man enters into 
the experience of the past. We grow by our own ex- 
perience, and not by those of our ancestors. It is 
often said that, when we have acquired, through exper- 
ience, wisdom enough to live, we die. 

What one generation does for the following is to 
raise the sure foundation, a little, an inch; to create a 
little better environment than it itself enjoyed, so that 
the new generation shall gain a little better experience; 
only a little; not the experience of the past, not its fail- 
ures, but the institutions it created, the spiritual atmos- 
phere it produced are what benefit the future. The 
child of to-day is born into a world that is a little better 
than that found by the child of fifty years ago. The 
struggles and the mistakes through which this was pro- 
duced are of the past, and he cannot enter into them. 
He must make his own. 

Education proposes to create such an environment 
for the child that he shall gain daily, through experi- 
ence, wisdom, so that he may live better than if he trav- 
eled through life unaided. In this, education is wise. 
Indeed, this is all it can do. School life is valuable to 
the child not chiefly for the definite instruction given, 
but for the character of the microcosm in which he is 
If it is rich, and broad, and 
real, if his time is devoted to search for essential truth, 
if he lives a life as genuine as the life of the adult, then 
he may really gain experience which will result in wis- 
dom and character. This is more than is offered by the 
formal discipline of the school; more than is offered by 
its instruction, though it includes both. 

If all life is a unit, and if every part of it partakes of 
the good or evil quality of the whole, school life, to be 
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a preparation for it, must also be a unit, and every ac- 
tivity must be consciously directed toward wide, rich, 
and fruitful experiences such as may result in good 
character. I say, consciously,—this conscience is not 
entered into by the child. Most of those influences 
which form character are by him not directly felt. No 
school exercise is without its effect; the geography les- 
son, as much as the catechism, trains character; per- 
haps more. 

Specifically, the school influences are the teacher, 
the curriculum, the method of instruction, and the 
mode of discipline. These are parts of the unit. I am 
to confine myself to the instruction. This necessarily 
includes, to a certain degree, the course of study. The 
method of discipline and the personality of the teacher 
are, perhaps, the greatest influences. 

The value of a course of study in training the child 
consists in its fitness to produce breadth of view, clear- 
ness of judgment, nobility of ideals, love for the true 
and the beautiful, in general, to enrich and fructify the 
mind. It does not consist, to any considerable degree, 
in the definite information imparted. The subjects 
most valuable for all grades of school are those which 
have the richest content ;—they are human history, lit- 
erature, art, and nature. The child whose school life is 
devoted to the contemplation of these subjects inevita- 
bly receives moral elevation. If this contemplation 
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comes as a part of a school life whose discipline is wise, 
with a teacher whose personality is inspiring, school 
will have done for each child the utmost it can do 
toward the creation of character. Specifically, ideals, 
judgment, and taste must come from the contemplation 
of high things. This is too clear to need elucidation. 
A little about the will: 

We are all aware of the old controversy between the 
Herbartians and the Hegelians regarding the character 
of the will; a controversy which has been renewed in 
many educational gatherings of recent years. I haveno 
desire to discuss the extreme views of Hegel or Her- 
bart; the one, apparently representing the will as abso- 
lutely supreme, uninfluenced by motive, uncontrolled 
except by itself; the other, apparently believing that the 
will is entirely the product of forces other than itself, 
desires environment, motives generally. The ques- 
tion is, Can the will be trained in strength and good- 
ness’ If it cannot, all attempts at character-develop- 
ment are futile. It is a fact which we all recognize when 
we do away with metaphysical terms and use common 
sense, that the will is influenced by motive; that, while 
it is supreme in one sense, in another it is controlled. 
We do what we want to do. What appeals to us as 
most desirable, thus controls our choice. We may 
have conflicting desires; we may want to do wrong; and 
we may choose, notwithstanding to do right, but, if we 
do, it is because, on the whole, right appeals to us as 
more desirable than wrong. The strong will is the one 
that is able to put aside obscuring views, and see clearly 
the right, and training of the will must consist largely 
in creating this power. 

All that [ have been advocating for the creation of 
ideals, for the training of judgment and taste is for the 
sake ultimately of influencing the action of the will. 
The riches of literature, history, art, and nature derive 
their chief value from their power to create motives 
which will guide.the will in its action. This does not 
belittle the will; it is still supreme; but in order to 
choose, it must have motives. It cannot choose with- 
out. 

Motives cannot be external; they must be internal. 
For this very reason the whole mind must be informed 
with thoughts which are noble and elevating. Its fiber 
must be so composed that the good will be the strong- 
est motive. The will grows strong by experience; that 
is, each choice makes easier the next choice; hence, if 
during the period of school education the child’s life 
can be so filled with ennobling influences that good 
shall be to him the strongest motive, and hence be 
habitually chosen, the will can safely be trusted. 

There is, however, another class of subjects which 
constitutes, and must constitute a large portion of the 
curriculum of every elementary school. The formal 
studies,—-the three R’s—not only commonly constitute 
a great portion of the curriculum, but absorb and dom- 
inate it so that it may be said that in the average com- 
mon school the time is devoted to learning to read, 
write, and compute; that all other studies are intro- 
duced as accessories and means to these,and that school 
education is supposed to be satisfactory, if the child 
has become proficient in these, and possibly a few other 
arts. If he can have incidentally acquired some 
breadth of view and some knowledge of the noble pro- 
ducts of civilization some taste for the good, that is all 
very well; but that is not the essential thing. Just 
here is where our commonschools break down, and here 
may be found the reasons why they do not produce 
such characters as I have outlined. The order is wrong. 

The great broadening and enriching subjects should 
occupy the primary place, and the arts, so called, should 
be secondary. The difference in order is fundamental 
and essential. No art exists for itself. Art for art’s 
sake is despicable. Arts receive their value from what 
they express. 

I do not need to enlarge upon this. It will appeal 
at once to all; but I desire to call attention to this 
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point; placing the chief value upon the formal prevents 
the chid from acquiring the correct notion of value. 
If the child, all through his school life, is taught to look 
upon the secondary as primary, if he struggles for per- 
fection in form as such, without regard to the real end, 
how can we expect the adult to do any better? 

Men devote their energies to acquiring that which is 
secondary. Money, power, social position, reputation 
are what they strive for most. When they sit down 
and think seriously about it, they admit that they are 
only secondary. Why do they struggle in this way? 
Why do we see men who have acquired a fortune, una- 
ble to use or enjoy it? It is because all their experi- 
ences during the time of education have been in the 
same line; the judgment of the superiority of the real 
over the superficial has not been wrought into their 
natures, on the contrary, by the daily experiences of 
school life, the judgment has been inwoven into their 
mental fiber, that life consists in the abundance of 
things possessed; that form is greater than substance; 
matter than spirit. No teacher will admit this in words, 
but we compel our children to live it. When reading, 
writing, and computing, with the other arts, are im- 
pressed upon children as the great end of education, 
and their daily life is devoted to them, without regard 
to the ends to which they must be put, we are simply 
drilling the child for an unsuccessful and unworthy 
life. 

Remember that character consists in the wholeness 
of the life. An intelligent knowledge of moral distinc- 
tions and moral values, unless they are wrought into 
the being, and have become a part of its fiber, will not 
save men from following the lower, and it can only be 
wrought into the being when it becomes a daily, con- 
tinuous experience; hence, what we must seek to do in 
school is to lead children to experience that which is 
noble. 

The good, the true, and the beautiful are a trinity; 
the contemplation of one necessarily helps the others, 
Nothing is too good for the child. The best that civ- 
ilization has produced is his by right. Literature, art, 
the wonders of nature, and the lessons of history belong 
to him. Through contemplation of them, his mind 
should grow. They should constitute the content of 
his course of study, and the form should be based upon 
and directed to them. 

He should feel, when he is learning to write, it is that 
he may express the best thoughts in him for the good 
of man; and that he may feel this, he should at that mo- 
ment be expressing the best thought that is in him. 
When he learns to read, he should feel that he is seek- 
ing for treasures; and that he may feel this, he should at 
that moment be seeking for treasures, not learning the 
forms of letters and words. When he is learning to 
compute, he should feel that it is to enable him to 
understand the form and extent of the beautiful world 
he lives in, not merely to add dollar to dollar. And 
that he may feel this, he should at that moment be ac- 
quiring some acquaintance with these higher things. 

Thus his curriculum takes its proper place, and thus 
his experience becomes rich, and at the same time the 
inferior, the secondary, the form are better acquired, 
because the child realizes that they are for a high pur- 
pose. I cannot repeat too often that this is not done 
by telling him that it is so, but by leading him to see 
that each exercise leads to some high end. 

Sometime or other, teachers will see that education 
is development, uniform, complete, and that the best 
results in every department are secured, if proper atten- 
tion is paid to symmetry and harmony, that attempts to 
produce special effects, at the expense of symmetry, are 
violations of unity of nature, and tend to immorality. 


CBG Mwy 


Superintendent of Education, 
Newark, N. F. 
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First Three Years in Nature Study 


By Clarence M. Meleney, Assistant Superintendent, 
New York City. 

The purpose of nature study in the elementary 
schools is to bring the children of the public schools 
as close as possible to nature, by opening up to them 
interesting fields for observation and study, and to call 
into activity and to develop each child’s powers of ac- 
quisition and expression, by bringing him into rela- 
tion with the natural elements of his environment, 
and affording opportunities for original individual 
investigations in such directions as his interests and 
his ability may lead. 

SuBJEcT MATTER. 

The subjects selected for these studies are: 

I. Studies of animals, beginning in grade 1 A, and 
extending through 3 A. 

2. Studies of plants, from grade 1 A through 2 B,and 
in grade 3 B. 

3. Natural phenomena, beginning in grade 1 B, 
through 3 B. 

4. Earth study, in grades 2 B, 3 A, and 3 B. 


CORRELATION. 


It is suggested that in each grade the courses in 
nature study, in-language, and in form, and drawing 
be placed side by side and compared. The following 


arrangement upon a card will exhibit the entire course 
in its correlation: 








ature 





x 


1A 


1B 





1A 


etc. 


By reading each column, the subject may be viewed 
in its progression—by reading across the card the cor- 
relation will be revealed. It will be noticed that the 
nature study, with the literature, furnishes the basis for 
all the language work, story telling, reading, compo- 
sition, and spelling. The nature study and literature, 
with simple solids and the spectrum, constitute the 
basis for all the drawing, construction, clay, and color 
work, 

METHOD. 

The first study of these subjects in nature should be 
in the presence of the objects themselves; this may be 
followed by the use of good pictures, by the proper ex- 
ercise of the imagination, and later by description, both 
oral and in text. The objects are to be observed as 
wholes, as to their parts, and as to their qualities, uses, 
and values. As the purpose is not to impart informa- 
tion, but to establish right habits of study, the extent 
and intensity of the work will depend upon the oppor- 
tunities and the ability of the children. All the facts 
observed, and the judgments pronounced will be ex- 
pressed by oral and written language, and by form and 
drawing. The sentences become reading and composi- 
tion lessons. The freest and most original observa- 
tions and-descriptions are to be encouraged. No formal 
descriptions or technical terms, no analysis of parts and 
qualities are to be committed to memory. 

PROGRESSION. 

While there is a natural relation and inter-depend- 
ence between the several subjects in the nature study 
column, that is, between plants and animals; between 
animals, plants, and natural phenomena; between ani- 
mals, plants, and earth study, and between natural phe- 
nomena and earth study, at the same time it will be ob- 
served, that in each of these subjects there is a gradual 
progression, from grade to grade, in this course, as the 
following suggestions will show: 
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ANIMALS 


Each teacner is left free to choose such subjects as 
are available. It is not necessary that all teachers of 
each grade shall select the same subjects, nor is there 
a limit upon the number of animals to be studied. Cir- 
cumstances may enable some teachers to select a goat 
for a subject, others,a rabbit, or a squirrel, and, perhaps 
still others, an elephant. All teachers are wise and dis- 
creet enough to select the best. The “ must” is wholly 
eliminated from this course; the “may” brings the 
whole world to the teacher’s feet. The teacher is not 
the slave of the course; the course is but the gateway to 
an intensely interesting course of study. 

In grade I A the subjects are to be taken as wholes 
the life aspect being predominant. Any interesting 
facts may be mentioned, any characteristics suggested 
by the children, if true, are to be accepted. At this 
stage the child is to be the discoverer and narrator; the 
teacher is not to give instruction, except in satisfying 
the enquiring minds. Anecdotes and fables should be 
carefully chosen; pointless, made-up stories should be 
avoided. 

In grade I B the animal’s bone and family, and 
the relation of the animal to man is another step in the 
study of the live animal. The study of parts that char- 
acterize or identify the animal is the first step in the 
study of parts. At the same time, the inculcation of 
kindness will counteract the tendency to regard the ani- 
mal as merely “a specimen.” 

In grade II A the life of the animal in relation to 
his food, his house building, and other activities is taken 
up. A study of the parts is continued, with reference 
to his life activities. ' 

In grade II B the animal, as a type, is introduced 
and his relation to wild animals (originally all were 
wild). A comparison of animals, or of the correspond- 
ing parts of animals may here be taken up, as the differ- 
ence between a cat and a dog; a goat and a sheep ; 
a cow and a horse; a horse and a mule ; an elephant 
and a rhinoceros. The difference between the 
feet of a cat and a dog; a rabbit and a squirrel; a camel 
andahorse. The adaptation of these parts to the crea- 
ture’s needs may be noted; and as suggested under 
natural phenomena, in the same grade the adaptation of 
the animal to weather and climate. After these studies 
which have tended gradually to direct the children to 
closer observation, the elments of comparison have 
been brought to their attention and they are ready to 
begin a system of simple classification, which is taken 
up in 

Grade ITI A —There is no limit to the animals that 
may now be taken up. Care must be observed that 
each animal be positively known. Avoid all classifica- 
tion in names without clear knowledge. There are 
enough available pictures in books and on charts. In 
the use of pictures, be careful to represent comparative 
sizes of animals. The development or metamorphosis of 
the animal is another interesting subject; so also is the 
migration and hibernation of animals. 

PLANTS. 

The same progression will be observed in a careful 
reading of the course in plant study from grade to 
grade. The same latitude is allowed the teacher. The 
selection of plants is immaterial; whatever comes to 
hand and presents the best features for study should be 
chosen: 

In grade I A flowers, fruits, and, and vegetables are 
the most interesting, as well as the most available ma- 
terial. 

In grade I B the whole plant and its essential 
parts, its growth, and the parts of fruit are suggested. 

In grade II A attention is called to plants in var- 
ious forms, as trees, grass, etc.; to their growth, their 
conditions of growth, and the functions of parts of 
plants. be 
In grade II B the dependence upon conditions 
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and the plant industry is introduced. This correlates 
with the natural phenomena and earth study in the 
same grade. 

The plant study is omitted in grade 3 A and taken 
again in grade 3 B, because the time has arrived for the 
more intensive study of a subject, and for the exclusion 
of others. Here attention is directed to the cultivation 
of plants for food and other values, and to their depend- 
ence upon seasons. The collection and mounting of 
specimens is recommended, and the study of parts of 
typical flowers is commenced in this grade. The 
schools that are situated near the parks will find abun- 
dance of work in the study of trees; those at a distance 
may have flowers sent to them; all pupils of this grade 
are old enough to make excursions and collect an end- 
less amount of specimens of plants and plant products. 

‘NATURAL PHENOMENA, 

The course in this study is of the very simplest kind: 

In grade I B the attention of the children will be 
called to the sun, day and night, wind, rain, and snow 
when these can be seen. In the next grade the changes 
in the form of water, occasioned by heat and cold, and 
the varying states of the weather will be observed. 

In grade II B temperature changes, as indicated 
by the thermometer, and as experienced by the chil- 
dren, and the seasons of the year will furnish good ma- 
terial for lessons. 

In grade III A closer observation of the sun during 
the term, and its effects upon air and moisture, and in 

Grade III. B the use of weather records is advised. 
Here may be studied the effect of weather and climate 
upon animals and plants, and upon mankind: 

EartuH Stupy. 

This is the beginning of study of geology and geog- 
raphy: 

In grade II B rocks in various forms, as stones 
gravel, loam, etc., are taken up; also the action of water 
on surface in wearing and moving portions of the earth. 

In grade III A the earth surface as to form, slope, 
etc., and the water moving on the surface, and acting 
upon it will furnish a fine field of observation. This 
comprehends all the geographical forms within range 
of the child’s observation, and 
_ In grade III B the local forms in New York and vicin- 
ity are taken up. With this comes the outline of geo- 
graphical forms of land and water. The cultivation of 
soil, and relation of surface to cultivation is a simple 
subject. Having formed the concepts of land and 
water forms, the globe is introduced to teach the earth 
as a whole, and the land and water masses that consti- 
tute its surface. 

REFERENCES AND AIDs, 

The “ Catalogue of Books for Public School Libra- 
ries” contains the titles of many helpful books for 
teachers on these subjects, and very many books suita- 
ble for supplementary reading. It is hoped that the 
teachers of New York will make this course their own, 
and that they will search for the helps that may be 
found. It is better for the teacher to work this out in 
her own way than to have all the details mentioned and 
all the outlines prepared. It is believed that they have 
sufficient knowledge and good sense to do this work in 
an intelligent and comprehensive manner. No greater 
opportunity could be afforded for teachers to advance 
upon a broader stage of professional activity than the 
opening of the doors to all the realms of knowledge by 
an inviting course of study. The teachersare to have ac- 
cess to all the aids necessary, and they may expect the 
cordial appreciation and ready co-operation of the su- 
perintendents and supervisors. 

Among the many good books adopted by the board 
of education are the following: 


Scu, CATALOGUE Nos. AUTHOR. TITLE. 
372—29 Poulsson _In the Child’s World 
3732—20 Hopkins Observation Lessons in the Pri- 
mary School 
500—I1 Jackman Nature Studies 
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g00—19 Payne ature Stu 
500—18 Ford oh — 
500—14—I5 80. fe: Little Nature Studies 
580— 1 Plant Life 
599— 9 = Animal Life 
590—17 Davis Animals Tame and Wild 
590—34 Rich Natural History Object Lessons 
580— 1A Beyer Glimpses of the Piant World 
58 —16—17 Newell Lessons in Botany 
580—18—19 a Readers in Botany 
635— 1 — Animals and Wild Kin- 

Brown The Plant Baby, etc. 

Strong All the Year Round.—3 vols. 
372— 9 Frye Child and Nature 
590— 8 Bamford Up and Down the Brook 
590—11 Frye Brooks and Brook Basins 
590—26 Manton Insects 
500—12 Kelley Introduction to Leaves, etc. 
500—17 Silver Burdette Nature in Verse 
500—21 Short Stories in Nature 
520— 1 Ball Star Land 
580—7—8—8 A Hall Littie Flower Folks 
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Simple Experiments in Physics. 
For Pupils of Grammar Grade. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


Experiment 1: (Glass, water, crayon.) Fill the glass to the 
brim with water; then drop in a large piece of crayon. 

Observation: Part of the ‘water runs out of the glass. 

The water had filled the glass: but when I dropped in the 
crayon, part of the water was forced out of its place, because 
the crayon occupied this space. 

Experiment 2: (A pneumatic trough or any similar glass 
vessel, a bottle, water.) a. Fill the trough about nine-tenths 
full of water, and immerse it in the bottle, in an inverted posi- 
tion. 

Observation: No water flows into the bottle. 

The air which is confined in the bottle occupies space. It 
fills the bottle, just as the water did. Since, however, no air 
can escape from the bottle, nothing else can enter; hence no 
water flows into the bottle. 

b. Immerse the bottle again vertically, and not too deep. 
Now incline it sideways. 

Observation: Bubbles of air rise from the bottle, and water 
enters in their place. The presence of the air prevents the 
water entering the bottle. 

Experiment 3: (A_ flask, 
water, blotting paper.) 

Adjust the funnel tightly to the empty 
flask. Should it not be air-tight, wrap 
it with blotting paper until it is perfect- 
ly firm. Then pour water into the fun- 
nel. 

Observation: No water enters the 
flask. Knowing the result of experi- 
ment 2, the children will be in a position 
to find for themselves the explanation 
of this last phenomenon. They can 
also suggest what must now be done, 
in order that the water may flow into 
the bottle. 

We have now seen,that not only solid 
and liquid, but also gas occupies space. Then since air occu- 
pies space, we consider it matter. Hence it is said that “all 
matter occupies space and is impenetrable”; that is, the space 
which is occupied by one mass cannot, at the same time, be 
occupied by another. 

Experiment 4: (Crayon.) 

Divide the crayon into two pieces with a knife, and sub- 
divide these pieces. - 

Observation: The chalk is divisible. Every body can be 
thus divided; only some bodies are divided easily; others only 
with difficulty; or, as we commonly say, there are hard and 
soft bodies. 

Experiment 5: (Glass with water, common salt.) 

Throw some grains of salt into the water. 

Observation: The salt disappears in the water after a short 
time. We say the salt has dissolved in the water. In every 
emallest particle of water a particle of salt is found, which can 
be proved by tasting. 
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Experiment 6: (Petroleum, paper.) 

Sprinkle some drops of petroleum on the paper, and carry 
it to different. parts of the room. 

Observation: The petroleum sends out a strong smell. 

Since we can smell the petroleum only when it takes effect 
on the nerve of smell in our noses, it must have been distrib- 
uted through the air, as the salt was through the water. The 
petroleum has dissolved in the air, it has passed off in vapor, 
it has evaporated. 

The force which holds the individual particles of a body or 
bodies together is called adhesion.* When the crayon was 
divided, this adhesion expended itself as resistance. This re- 
sistance is greater in solid bodies than in liquids, while in gas- 
eous bodies it is very small. 

The resistance and the adhesive power of wood can be seen 
by breaking a stick. The stick breaks with more or less diffi- 
culty, and the edges, instead of being smooth like those of the 
crayon that was cut, are ragged. 

Experiment 7: (Glass tubes of different widths, glass ves- 
sel filled with water.) 
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a. Dip.a wide glass tube in the water. 

Observation: The water stands as high in the tube a: in 
the vessel; but it stands somewhat higher at the sides of the 
tube than in the middle. 

b. Now dip successively, narrower glass tubes in the water. 

Observation: In narrow tubes the water stands higher than 
in the vessel, and is higher, the narrower the tube. 

That the water stands higher at the sides of the tube than 
in the middle is an effect of adhesion. The glass walls attract 
the water and hold it up. 

Experiment: Stand two plates of window glass in a shallow 
dish of water so that they shall be close together at one edge, 
but separated at the other. 

Observation: The water is highest at the edge where the 
plates are together, but becomes gradually lower as the plates 
are farther apart. 

Experiment 8: (Blotting paper, white sugar, water.) 

Dip a small piece of blotting paper by one end in water, and 
lay the other end over the edge of the vessel. Then hold a 
small piece of white sugar over the water, so that one end 
touches it. 

Observation: The water rises quickly in the sugar, but very 
gradually in the blotting paper, until it has penetrated the 
whole piece. Tubes as fine as the pores in blotting paper and 
sugar, are called hair tubes. The attraction acting in hair tubes 
is only another form of adhesion. Very many phenomena de- 
pend on this. Blotting paper absorbs ink; walls become wet 
in the spring from contact with the wet ground; a towel, with 
one end dipped in water, becomes completely wet. 

Experiment 9: (Sponge, water.) 

Dip the dry sponge in the water, and take it out again. 

Observation: 1. The water has penetrated the sponge. 

2. The sponge has become somewhat larger, thicker. e 
That the water has really penetrated the sponge is, however, 
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only apparent; for, as can be seen, there are very many small 
openings in the sponge, which fill with water. These openings 
are called pores. The sponge has become thicker, because the 
little tubes, as they were filled with water, expanded, and so 
pressed their walls out. 

Experiment 10: (Quartz, sandstone, writing paper, blotting 
paper, water.) 

Place these substances simultaneously in water, and after a 
short time take them out also simultaneously and examine 
them. 

Observation: The blotting paper is entirely penetrated by 
the water, the writing paper and sandstone are partly so, and 
the quartz scarcely at all. If the pores are large, the water 
penetrates the body quickly; if they are very small, it enters 
very gradually. 





*NoTE.—The distinction made between cohesion and adhesion was so 
arbitrary that one word is being used for both the attraction of like and 
uplike molecules, 


» 


Breathing Exercises. 


Dr. John L. Davis, of California, in an article published in 
Hall’s “ Journal of Health,” suggests the following exercises 
as of great value in developing the lungs: 


Standing as erect as possible, with shoulders thrown back 
and chest forward, the arms hanging close to the body, the 
head up, with lips firmly closed, inhalation is to be taken as 
slowly as may be; at the same the extended ‘arms are to be 
gradually raised, the back of the hands upward, until they 
closely approach each other above the head. The movement 
should be so regulated that the arms will be extended directly 
over the head at the moment the lungs are completely filled. 
This position should be maintained from five to thirty seconds 
before the reverse process is begun. As the arms are gradu- 
ally lowered, the breath is exhaled slowly, so that the lungs 
shall be as nearly freed from breath as possible at the time the 
arms again reach the first position at the side. 

By these movements the greatest expansion possible is 
reached, for upon inspiration the weight of the shoulders and 
pectoral muscles are lifted, allowing the thorax to expand ful- 
ly, while upon exhalation, in lowering the arms, we utilize the 
additional force of the pressure upon the upper thorax to ren 
der expiration as complete as possible. 

These deep respirations should be repeated five or six 
times, and the exercise gone through with several times a day. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the clothing must in 
no way interfere with the exercise. 

In some cases this exercise is more advantageous when 
taken lying flat on the back, instead of standing. In this po- 
siton the inspiratory muscles become rapidly strengthened by 
opposing the additional pressure exerted by the abdominal or- 
gans against the expanding lungs. And, on the other hand, 
expiration is more perfect and full on account of the pressure 
of these organs. 

This is an exercise now advocated by several leading vocal 
teachers of Europe. 


a 
A Writing ‘ Wrinkle.” 


To bring up the ordinary writing in exercise books to the 
standard of the copy-book work, the following plan was adopt- 
ed: The head lines were cut from a few copy books; these 
formed handy slips about six inches by one inch, and 
each pupil received one. The slip was to be retained in the 
exercise book. Every line of writing in the exercise book 
was now written underneath this model copy, which was 
moved down the page as the writing progressed. By this 
means a constant standard for comparison was kept in close 
view. Size, scope, shape, etc., of the pupil’s writing were thus 
brought into immediate contrast with the printed slip. Con- 
stant supervision and comparison speedily wrought a change 
for the better, and the results bear witness to the efficacy of 
the plan. 
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Vertical Writin g. 


By E. W. Cavins, Chicago University. 


This is the first of a series of articles which have for their purpose to 
outline and give suggestions upon a course of vertical writing for interme 
diate and ced pupils in graded and ungrad d schools. It will be an 
extension of the course in the Illinois State Course of Study, revised in the 
spring of 1897. The same cupies will be use to illustrate the work. 

Two questions are always vital to the teacher: What shall 
I teach, and how shall I teach it? In learning to write, it is 
not so difficult to discern the what as the how. It is my pur- 
pose to deal more particularly with the latter. Alice Freeman 
Palmer had graduated from college with high honors, and had 
begun teaching school. Within the first term, in a moment of 
distraction, she said to a friend, who was an excellent teacher: 
“ There are the fractions, and I know them; there are the chil- 
dren. Now what am I going to do about it?” 

The most fundamental question concerning penmanship is 
one of movement. Should forearm, or finger movement, be 
made the basis of school instruction? This is important, be- 
cause its answer determines, to a considerable extent, the 
method of procedure. Authorities on the subject 
agree that forearm movement is the better. But un- 
questionably it is more difficult to teach and to learn 

Can a teacher teach forearm movement success- 
fully who cannot write it himself? What think you! 
I have seen so many lamentable failures in teaching 
it, made by those who could not write it, that I am re 
luctant to recommend it to such teachers. Move- 
ment is a subtile thing to teach, and usually its diffi- 
culties will not be understood by teachers who have 
had no experience in learning it; moreover, they 
cannot give the inspiration of a good example, hence, will be 
preaching what they do not practice. The method set forth in 
these articles is for forearm movement only, and should not 
be undertaken with finger movement. 

MATERIALS. 


One copy book for the entire year, good ink, pen that will 
not scratch, straight holder, penwiper, blotter, practice paper— 
foolscap cut in sheets about the size of the copy book, in 
which they should be kept—and blackboard. Use copy books 
more for their copies than for their writing space. Refer fre- 
quently to the copies, and study forms of letters and words, 
eveh when the writing is done on the board or practice paper. 
If the teacher writes well, copy books may be dispensed with; 
if not, each pupil needs one, ‘and one that contains at lea t 
some movement exercises. 

POSITION. 


The body, directly facing the desk, should be erect, with no 
twist in the spinal column. Pupils should not lean against the 
desk in front. 

The paper, according to most authorities on vertical writing, 
should be straight in front and even with the middle of the 
body. But when it is so placed, and the arm turns on the 
muscle forward of the elbow for a pivot (as it should in using 
muscular movement), it is difficult to follow the line; the writ- 
ing tends to diverge upward from it. To obviate this difficul- 
ty, either turn the top of the paper a little to the left or move 
the paper far enough to the right that the left edge of the paper 
will coincide with the medial line of the body. In the first 
case, turn the top of the paper but little to the left, since the 
turned position has a tendency to produce slant. 

The arms should be kept near the body, which is not possi- 
ble if the desk is too high; they should be supported by the 
desk, which is not possible if it is too low. The fleshy part of 
the forearms should rest on the desk. This requires that the 
paper be kept far enough from the body. 

PEN-HOLDING. 


1. Take the pen naturally between the thumb and the first 
and second fingers. The forefinger should be on top of the 
holder, the end of the thumb against one side, and the corner 
of the nail of the second finger against the other. 

2. Draw the third and fourth fingers back under the palm of 
the hand. 

3. Subject the wrist to no strain or twist, but keep it straight. 
Keep it up from the paper or desk always, and do this by rest- 
ing the hand on the joint nearest the end of the little finger. 
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4. The penholder should point toward the elbow. If the end 
of the thumb holds the holder in its place, up against the fore- 
finger, and if the wrist is straight, without turn or twist, such 
a position for the penholder will probably be a natural one. 
The hand should not be turned to the left so far that the writer 
cannot see the letters as he makes them, without turning the 
head. It may be observed that a change in the position of the 
penholder produces a change in the slant of the letters. 

MOVEMENT. 

With the left hand, take hold of the muscle of the right fore- 
arm, move it forward and backward, and from side to side on 
the bone. You see that it is pliable, and will allow enough 
movement to reach the scope of ordinary capitals, without slid- 
ing on the desk. This action is called muscular (or forearm) 
movement. It may be acquired by a course of training on 
movement exercises, and simple letters, not in a few weeks, or 
a term, but, possibly, during a school year. Do not expect 
results too soon. Drill for speed and for skill. Advance lit- 
tle and review much. 


Try first to get free movement, then to control it. For a 


féw days at the beginning of each lesson train the arm to a 
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free action before taking the pen. Writing is a habit. Habits 
are formed by repetition. 

Begin on the traced oval (Ex.1). Go in the direction 
indicated by the arrow, trace six times, and write ovals tan- 
gent. Use care as to (1) verticality, (2) shape, (3) tracing, 
(4) smooth lines. Teach but one point at a time. Adopt 
Paul’s text, “ This one thing I do.” 

Strike out boldly and rapidly. Movement will be awkward 
and results discouraging at first. Work hopefully on 
and skill will surely come. Move the arm and pen 
together. The arm rolls on the muscle, the hand 
glides on the joint near the end of the little finger. Move- 
ment should be not only free and easy, but rapid. Make from 
twenty to thirty of these ovals, from 120 to 180 revolutions 
per minute. Movements should have force and freedom, but 
the “touch” should be light. 

Movement should not be spasmodic; it may be regulated by 
counting 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 for each oval. 

Criticise yourself. frequently. Apply such questions as: 
Is my position good? Is my movement pure forearm, free, 
lively, and regular? Is the touch light, and the force of move- 
ment strong? Take up these questions, one at a time, and 
hold on to them till you can answer yes to each one. 

Write the running oval (Ex. 3), compact; that is, strokes 
near together; try to write it even in every way and avoid 
slant. 

An enormous amount of practice should be given to the 
traced and running ovals. Review them day after day. 

Ex. 4. Write (1) vertically, (2) with uniform spaces be- 
tween the letters, (3) with uniformity as to width of loops. 
Keep up the same easy, free, and rapid movement used on the 
ovals. 

Ex. 5 is a valuable and an easy one. The elements in it—right 
curve and straight line—are much used in the alphabet. Write 
the word “little” and erase the tops of the I’s and the t’s which 
extend above the height of i. What you have left resembles 
Ex. 5. Does not skill in writing Ex. 5 serve one while writ- 
ing “little,” even though he does not recognize the exercise 
in the word? Learn this exercise. and you have the constitu- 
ent elements in i, u, w, and t. Use care as to (1) verticality, 
(2) uniform spacing, (3) even turns at bottom. It may not 
be easy to make the turns at the bottom as broad as they 
should be. Give this point special attention, if necessary. One 
characteristic of vertical writing is broad, well-rounded letters. 
Write from four to six lines of foolscap per minute. Distrib- 
ute three groups along a line. Review by writing traced or 
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running ovals over Ex. 5, thus economizing on paper. 
Develop along with the movement habits of order and 
system, by an orderly distribution of exercises over the page. 
Begin at the top and leave no margins. 

Ex. 6. Write three letters in a group, four groups on a line, 
and from three to five lines per minute. The w has something 
in common with v and b. Shape the last part of w correctly, 
if at first it must be done carefully. Do this by stopping for 
an instant on the angle at the top of the last upward stroke. 
Proceed from the angle with a horizontal right curve. Avoid 
the common fault of making the last part of w too wide. 

HOW TO PRACTICE. 

With the form of the letters clearly in mind, criticise your 
work. Find your most grievous fault, and concentrate your 
efforts upon it. Since the form on paper is a picture of the 
movement that produced it, the cause of errors in the form 
may be found in the movement. A more regular motion, a 
quicker action, a slowing up of the movement, or a full swing 
may be what is needed to correct the error. In reasoning from 
effect to cause is where brains play their important part. 

There remains another element to success, and that is a 
sticking to it—any particular form until a good habit is con- 
firmed. 

For the movement exercises of this course, Gideon Bixler’s 
directions on “ How to Practice” are thoroughly applicable, 
and since they cannot be condensed without detriment, I give 
them verbatim: 

Your entire success depends on how you practice. Take 
the easiest exercises first. Fill whole pages with them, but 
you must do it very carefully. Give your entire attention to 
the work. Strike out boldly, as though you were not afraid; 
notice your mistakes as you proceed, then try to avoid them. 
Do not stop to take time to get discouraged; keep right on. Re- 
member that it is through the mistakes that you learn, and you 
will make thousands of them. For a while your exercises will 
look like chicken tracks, but remember that you are working 
to get a good position, correct penholding, and a proper 
movement. After practicing twenty-four hours you will no- 
tice that every once in a while you will get some pretty good 
forms, though they may still be in the minority. 

MISPRACTICE. 

There is not so much in the arrangement of exercises as 
there is in practicing them correctly. There is generally but 
one right way of practicing, but there are a great many wrong 
ways. To practice and talk, or whistle, at the same time, is 
one wrong way; to practice while holding the pen wrong, is 
another 


wrong way; to draw the  Iletters slowly 
is wrong also; to practice half the time and 
complain the other half is an ineffective way: to 


practice while thinking of something else, will do you 
little good: to practice without knowing the form you wish to 
make, is time lost: to practice a slow motion in order to learn 
a rapid one, is contrary to nature. Do not write all the time. 
hut when you do write, give your entire attention to the work.” 


> 
The Holiday Season. 


By Amy C. Scammell. 


With children, the holiday season ought te come as early as 
Nov. 1, and stay until long after January; a real feast of weeks. 

Only a few years away, and no fires, except in the living 
room, were kindled before Thanksgiving. One might shiver 
in the chilly October evenings, but better so than the heresy 
of setting up stoves before the time. Now teachers can bring 
it to pass that as soon as nature’s autumn fires on tree and 
bush burn low, the glows of glad anticipation shall warm the 
children’s hearts, and radiate. 

There is plenty of material all laid, and ready to light 
in every child-heart gratefulness, joy, responsiveness, and all 
the happy others. 

“Just the morning to apply a Thanksgiving match and set 
the good-nature fires to blazing,” thought a teacher, as her 
little dismals came dripping in, on one of November’s naughti- 
est. “Poor things! it isn’t safe for them to sit with damp 
spirits, and this wood fire won’t dry them in all day.” 

But she knew what would. A rousing Thanksgiving story, 
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including the sleigh ride, the welcome at grandpa’s, the tur- 
key, with all its graces, and the always-to-be-remem- 
bered evening. Then, when she saw that their gladness was 
at flood-tide, she asked them to overflow on paper; to write 
all the things for which they felt thankful. 

How the pencils flew, to keep pace with their gratitudes that 
came trooping up to be registered! A motley, but an honest 
crowd! 

“T am thankful for papa, mamma, baby sister, sun, moon, 
home, and eggs, cows, Carlo, hens, and country.” 

“I am thankful for foods, clothes, for a good home, that I 
am not blind, nor deaf and dumb, for this beautiful world, that 
I am living, that I can work.” 

“T am glad that I am not poor, that Nero likes me, that I 
am what I am, I would not like to be little Kay (in Hans An- 
dersen’s story), I am glad I am not Jane. (The bad girl 
of the school.) 

“Tam thankful that Mr. McKinley is president, that there 
is no war, that we are not so poor as city children, and I like 
flowers, and birds, and music, and everything.” 

And these were only a mite of the full heartgiving. No 
wonder that it was dreary without, since all the sunshine of the 
world was within! 

Christmas! the supreme joy of the fortunate child, and too 
often the only rift in the wretchedness of the neglected home! 
Surely, it should not be a week’s joy only, but a season’s. 

Christmas’s coming may be early anticipated in the school- 
room, by teaching the children to prepare pretty, inexpensive; 
and easily-made gifts, by broadening their knowledge and 
their sympathies in the countless ways which the true teacher 
has at her command, and by showing them how to adjust their 
little differences in the sweet Christmas spirit. 

But songs, stories, talks, pictures, and devices must all be 
made alive by breathing into them the Christmas soul, or they 
avail little. 

Perhaps we, teachers, need to be revivified, before we have 
to give away of Christmas life. 

Possibly we have pupils who need to be educated into sensi- 
bility and unselfish love. 

It may do teacher and pupil alike good to visit together a 
home of want or of sorrow, and afterward a home where the 
Christmas spirit rules all the year round. 

You remember studying about the army who were searching 
for hidden treasure, how their leader told them to turn up 
every stone, and they would surely find? 

Do we, teachers, leave any stone unturned in our holiday 
preparations? 

Not if we believe in co-operative teaching; nut if we so en- 
list the home interest, that Christmas is breakfast talk, and the 
father and mother go to their work, planning. 

Do we believe in school Christmas trees, which bear all 
manner of hearts’ delights, the fruits of busiest brains, and 
hearts, and hands? 

Of course we do. Haven’t we proven that sitting up till 
ten, to dress dolls for little girls, and to make pinballs and 
penwipers for boys, yields us better dividends than does ever 
the working up of school devices for the morrow? 

The teacher, in outlying districts, knows about neighbor- 
hood feuds. If she is strategic, she lays her plans in Septem- 
ber, that Christmas good-will shall settle these troubles for- 
ever. 

A sewing hour with the children on Saturday afternoons 
brings forth marvelous aprons, holders, scrap-bags, and com- 
fort articles. And there must be two just alike for the two 
who are at variance. , 

Christmas rehearsals, held oftenest at the homes of the 
aggrieved parties, are long remembered as place meetings. 

There’s a long story to Christmas, if only the teacher 
knows how to make it—New Years! Not the time for tearful 
retrospect with the children. They are too young and too 
free to carry the burden of old year’s mistakes. 

They want all the help they can have in building air-cas- 
tles, where they may live through the long, happy new year. 

How the teacher may help by suggesting beautiful possibil- 
ities to her little poets and romancers. She may keep New 
Year going from January to December in her school-room, if 
she is a true optimist. And every teacher ought to be. 
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The teacher must often feel a regret that his boys are 
to grow up and go out into the world where moral colli- 
sion is most certain to happen, and oftentimes with fatal 
results. This year they are deep in history; in prob- 
lems of interest, proportion,’ and gravitation; in draw- 
ing forms possessing a grace derived from a race and 
a country that played a wonderful part in ancient days. 
Next year they will mix with the adult population and 
press toward the unseen goal. He cannot be with 
them to tell them that half they read in the newspap- 
ers is a lie and the other half mainly worthless to 
them ; nor that a vast part of what is said or done 
would better not have been ; nor that a large part of 
what men struggle for will be of no use when gained. 
This is one of the vanities of vanity. 





The editor of the Pontiac, IIl., “ Pioneer” condemns 
the use of the term “compulsory education.” He 
says: “You cannot ‘compel’ the education of any 
one, the statute does not require it. A bill introduced 
into the legislature to that effect would be the laugh- 
ing stock of the session. Wecan compel their attend- 
ance on school which is all our compulsory school 
statutes enact. Whoever first introduced the term 
was ignorant and the educators who have adopted the 
habit of using it are, to say the least, exceedingly 
careless in violating their well-known and well en- 
forced rules of the proper use of ‘terms in scholastic 
affairs We would like to see the National Associ- 
ation of teachers adopt a rule to expel from that body 
any one of their members using the term hereafter.” 





A vast amount of nonsense has been written about 
‘overwork in school.” The most observant teachers 
say that they never knew of a case. A writer in an 
English magazine says that no young people are so 
driven by teachers as the children of the royal fam- 
ilies ; they learn several different languages ; learn 
etiquette (which to them is a real study); learn about 
people of their country—necessarily a great deal ; are 
made to take regular exercise ; besides these many 
other things not in the usual course of study, and yet 
who ever hears of their breaking down? The break- 
ing down talked about in the papers comes from the 
ignorance and thoughtlessness at home. How many 
parents of families are bringing up their children 
properly as to food, clothing, and general hygiene ? 





The “ dull pupil ”—what is to be done for him? It 
would be a good thing if a “dull pupil” could write 
a magazine article to tell what happened to him at 
school and what ought to have happened. The 
quick-witted get hold of the ideas and the mechanism 
of reading, writing, and figures, but the dull ones can 
only learn by rote, never comprehending the lessons, 
nor getting the relation of the facts told them to the 
life they are living. It is believed that a good teach- 
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er is to be defined as one who can reach the dull 
pupils, not the bright ones ; those everywhere teach 
themselves. 





One of the hard things to overcome during the past 
twenty-five years has been the entire want of interest 
of teachers in the conditions and events of the educa- 
tional fields. That has commonly been explained by 
the fact that so many women are employed as teach- 
ers, but this does not meet the entire case. A _ prin- 
cipal of a city school said frankly, “I don’t care a rap 
what they do in Philadelphia or Chicago.” A certain 
old heathen rescued himself from forgetfulness by 
posterity by declaring that every thing concerning 
humanity interested him but he was a heathen, lived 
a long time ago, &c. The “coming teacher” will be 
as much interested in what is done educationally, 
elsewhere, as the botanist, scientist, mathematician, 
physiologist, and other thinking people are. 





Student Government in 1817. 

A most interesting experiment in education, as well as one 
of the earliest, was made by one Rowland Hill, when he was 
still a very young man. The “system” was nothing more nor 
less than a written constitution under which the boys governed 
themselves. This was in 1817, when he was only 22 years old. 
In a very few years these resolutions expanded in the hands of 
the boys into an elaborate and minutely detailed set of laws, 
which filled more than a hundred closely printed pages. Cer- 
tain of the features of the system as described by Rowland Hill, 
are very interesting: 

“Soon after midsummer (1816) I established a court of jus- 
tice in the school. The judge is chosen monthly by the boys. 
The sheriff and the keeper of the records are chosen in the 
same manner. The attorney and the solicitor general are ap- 
pointed by me. The judge appoints the inferior officers—as 


the clerk and crier of the court, the constables, etc. The jury 
consists of six boys chosen by ballot. * * * The sheriff 
keeps a book in which he enters all the sentences.” The pen- 
alties imposed were “the forfeiture of marks , a_ certain 


number of which entitle a boy to a holiday.” In this constitu- 
tional school was a chief magistrate, who, it is recorded, saves 
the masters “a deal of trouble,” and actually “put a stop toa 
practice” which before it “had never been found possible to 
check—namely, that of throwing stones.” 








The late Professor Wilhelm Thierry Preyer, who died at Wies- 
baden, Germany, July 15, 1897, 
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An Island School. 


_San Francisco, Cal.—A message came to the board of school 
directors one day this last summer, bearing the message: 
“Send us a school teacher for our little children:and we will 
pay the salary and furnish board.” 

he message came from the South Farallon Island, which, 
though cut off from the. California mainland by a broad belt 
of the sea, is still under the care of the same board of directors 
as San Francisco. There are eight little children on the island 
and two older ones. They are there because their parents 





live on the island to maintain the lighthouse and siren kept as 
a warning and guide to sailors. It was for these ten children 
that the teacher was wanted from San Francisco. They have 
a room fitted up for school pecoaees, with desks, benches, 
blackboards, a supply of school books, a globe and a teacher’s 
desk. As the children study their thoughts may occasionally 
be led to wander by the sight of a passing ocean steamer, but 
there are no parades, processions or concerts to divert their 
attention. The great holiday times for the children on the isl- 
and are the four days a year when the United States govern- 
ment steamer comes with supplies. Besides the food, the coal, 
the oil and the other supplies necessary for the maintenance of 
the four families, the government supplies them with books. 
Every time the steamer comes it brings about forty books, 
taking to some other lighthouse tender the forty books left 
there three months before. This is a circulating library in the 
widést sense, since the books have traveled from one lighthouse 
station to another all up and down the Pacific coast. 


The Truancy Problem. 


Boston, Mass.—Chairman Samuel F. Hubbard, of the com- 
mittee on truant officers, has submitted to the school board a 
carefully prepared report. Extracts from this report are as 
follows: Often the truant is ‘more sinned against than sin- 
ing.’ His home environment is such that he is afforded no 
opportunity to form those habits that are fundamental to good 
citizenship. Deprived of such advantages how can he be ex- 
pected to acquire of himself, without suitable instruction and 
guidance, a proper esteem for himself and respect for others? 

Here then arises the responsibility of the state or city to the 
child, its obligation to afford him an opportunity to achieve 
good citizenship, beyond the mere providing of free schools, 
rather than to seek an excuse to brand him as a criminal. 

Truancy grows largely from lack of resource in expedients 
for arousing and holding the attention and interest of the child 
on the part of the teacher. An appeal to the rod should be a 
last resort. The best solvent of a perverse nature is love. The 
regular course of study must be followed, but the individuality, 
the tact, ofthe teacher must be exercised in her own way. Were 
all teachers equally gifted with the ability to understand, to 
sympathize with, and to direct the child, it seems clear that 
truancy would be reduced to a minimum. 

A fruitful cause of absenteeism is the retention of pupils at 
home to take charge of the/younger children of the family. 
In many cases the mother is obliged to support herself and 
family, in whole or in part, by day labor, and keeps an older 
child from school to care for the younger children during her 
necessary absences from home. 


Truancy in Pittsburg. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—At the second regular monthly meeting of 
the Principals’ association, October 7, an open discussion was 
held on the new truant law. Prof. Samuel P. Andrews was the 
chairman, and Prof. H, W. Fisher made the preliminary re- 
marks upon the neglect in carrying out the requirements of 
the law. The name, age, address and nationality of all children 
between eight and thirteen years of age were expected to ap- 
pear on the register’s reports, yet in one ward of 2,500 children 
only 1,294 names were enrolled. Mr. Fisher favored the em- 
powering of truant officers with police privileges to enable 
them to arrest children between the ages of five and thirteen 
years found on the streets. He recommended that a truant 
school be established to relieve the industrious pupils and their 
teachers as much as to restrain the incorrigible ones. In the 
discussion that followed it was set forth that a truant school 
had been provided for by a new law, and a resolution was 
passed to establish two or more by the central board of edu- 
cation. 


Seott’s Rebecea. 
Philadelphia, Pa,—The model for the Rebecca of Scott's 
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“Ivanhoe” was a young Jewish girl of this city named Rebecca 
Gratz. Washington Irving was an intimate friend of her fam- 
ily. When visiting Sir Walter Scott, Irving one day spoke of 
Miss Gratz, alluding to her beauty and devotion to the Jewish 
faith, Scott was so impressed that he planned the story of 
“Ivanhoe,” naming the heroine Rebecca. 


Western Reserve University. 


Cleveland, O.—Western Reserve university opened the year 
with the largest attendance in its history. Adelbert college 
has between eighty and ninety new students, the college for 
women, between sixty and seventy, the law school, about sixty. 
while both the medical and dental colleges show an increased 
attendance. The graduate school has about forty enrolled. 
The whole number of new students in the university is about 
three hundred. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building is almost completed, and was used for the first service 
of the association in the academic year. By winter it will be 
ready to receive the association permanently. The chemical 
laboratory of the medical college is to be used for the first time 
this year. The main building of the Adelbert college is being 
ornamented with a tower of stone. During the summer the 
gymnasium of Adelbert college was thoroughly overhauled, 
new lockers placed in it, and a new heating apparatus. In the 
college for women the attendance has grown so rapidly that 
it is expected a new dormitory for the women will be needed, 
and to supply this need, the college hopes soon to be able to 
erect a building for the purpose. 

On the fifth of October ground was broken on the campus 
for the laboratory of biology. During the summer seventy- 
five thousand dollars was received on account of the Fayer- 
weather bequest, from which Adelbert college had previously 
received fifty thousand dollars. This sum will be largely used 
to add to the permanent endowment of the college. 


The Successor of General Walker. 


Boston, Mass.—Prof. James M. Crafts, who is at the head of 
the chemistry department, Massachusetts institute of technol- 
ogy, has been elected president of the institute. Prof. Crafts 
has been acting president since the death of Gen. Walker and 
it is said that the faculty are unanimous in the belief that he 
is the most desirable man for the place. Among those who 
have been mentioned for the position are Gov. Wolcott, 
President Andrews, of Brown university, President M. C. 
Mendenhall, of the Worcester polytechnic institute, Prof. Sedg- 
wick, of the institute of technology and Dr. H. P. Walcott, 
chairman of the state board of health. 

Mr. Crafts was born in this city, in 1839. His mother was 
a granddaughter of Jeremiah Mason,the famous lawyer,and his 
father was a wealthy Boston merchant . He was graduated 
of Jeremiah Mason, the famous lawyer, and his father 
was a wealthy Boston merchant. He was graduated 
from the Lawrence scientific school in 1859, and 
spent two years’ studying chemistry in Germany, 
and four years studying medicine in the medical school con- 
nected with the University of Paris. Just before leaving Paris 
he was given the medal of the legion of honor by the French 
government. 

In 1867 Mr. Crafts was appointed professor of chemistry in 
Cornell college. He left this position after two years, to be- 
come head of the chemical department of the institute. After 
two years of work he was compelled, by poor health, to resign. 
He went abroad, and from 1871 to 1892 he divided his work 
between the laboratories of this country and France. In 1802 
he became professor of organic chemistry at the institute, and 
later head of the department. 

Prof. Crafts is a corresponding member of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and also of the National 
Academy of Sciences. He is the author of a short course in 
qualitative analysis, and of a series of papers on chemical and 
physical subjects. 


Housekeeping Taught in School. 


Chicago, Ill_—Lessons in the art of home-making have been 
started this fall in one of the public schools. Members of the 
Kitchen Garden Association have, for some time, been trying 
to obtain the consent of the board of education to the estab- 
lishment of kitchen gardens in the schools. This year, upon 
the agreement of the association to pay for the equipment and 
provide teachers for one school the board decided to allow 
the experiment to be tried. The instruction consists of a series 
of songs, games and exercises designed to show the right and 
the wrong way of managing a home. Each little girl is pro- 
vided with a white cap, white apron and a pair of white sleeve 
protectors reaching from wrist to elbow. These are folded at 
the close of each lesson and placed in pigeon holes of the huge 
lockers provided for the purpose. At present the classes are 
made up of seventh and eighth grade girls of the Kosminski 
school, where the work is done, together with classes from the 
Ray, the Fifty-fourth and the Kenwood schools. h 

The equipment for the new courses is exceptionally fine. The 
cooking-room has two tables’placed near the center of t he 
room with a space between them. At one end of this aisle 
is the teacher’s desk, raised on a platform so as to overlook 
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the class. Each table is arranged to accommodate ten pupils. 
Gas jets burn under a stove made of strips of iron laid on two 
raised iron pipes extending the length of the table. Below 
the table are drawers, each containing a complete cooking out- 
fit. After the fundamental oe of cooking are mastered, 
practical recipes are used. Three recipes are tried at each les- 
son and these are written in a note book. The pupils are shown 
that accuracy in measurement is the secret of good cookery, 
and they are also taught the chemistry and physiology of cook- 


in 

fa the housekeeping class the girls are taught the proper 
temperature to maintain in living rooms, the building and care 
of fires, sweeping and dusting. For the lesson on table setting 
and serving a complete set of girls is required. One is the 
‘lady’ at the head of the table—which is set with toy dishes— 
others may be guests, while still others are servants. At the 
next lesson the characters are changed so that each pupil has 4 
chance to learn every part. 

The study of the bed receives careful consideration. Care of 
the bedding is taught, with the airing of blankets and turning 
of mattresses. With the aid of a toy bed and a doll, the girls 
are taught to change the sheets on a sick bed. Washing and 
ironing are taught in all their details, each child being pro- 
vided with a small laundry bag containing several articles of 


every day apparel upon which the little laundresses may prac- 
tice. 


Chicago’s Principals’ Meetings. 


The first principals’ meeting of the year was held in the 
Schiller theater, Saturday morning, October 9. Assistant Supt. 
Lewis discussed the public schools, taking as his text a re- 
mark made by a prominent citizen of Chicago that “Our public 
schools are rotten to the core.” Mr. Lewis repudiated the 
statement but held that there are faults in our schools which 
give too much ground for such assertions, The denuncia- 
tion seems to have been based on the fact that there is cheat- 
ing done by pupils. Mr. Lewis believes that moral training 
does not receive the attention it should. We have progressed 
along certain lines, but perhaps in some other particulars we 
have fallen below the standard of a generation ago. Formerly 
the rod was a necessary adjunct of every school. Public sen- 
timent demanded it. To-day it is banished. The order is 
just as good, while the spirit in the school is infinitely better. 
Still, when the rod went out, something worse came in. The 
fear of corporal punishment being removed, lying and cheating 
increased. However, the children have come to love and re- 
spect the school more. Mr. Lewis evidently believes that these 
vicesare becoming less and that the sum total of good resulting 
from the banishment of corporal punishment far outweighs 
the evils. 

Mr. Lewis placed much stress on the spirit of the school 
for teaching morals. It is not by lectures, nor by persistently 
combatting the evil that pupils are led to higher ideals of con- 
duct. Rather by the cultivation of the good qualities may one 
develop correct ideas of living. Our standards are at fault. 
We measure scholarship and hardly anything else. Conse- 
guently, the pupils come to feel that scholarship is the one 
thing needful. Character building is neglected. 


Conservatism in Edueation. 


The first meeting of the George Howland club for the year 
was held in the Sherman House, Saturday, October 9. Asst. 
Supt. James Hannan made the principal address. His topic 
was “Conservatism in Education.” Mr. Hannan believes that 
there is still too much despotism in the school-room— “benev- 
olent despotism” as he styled it. That is, despotism with ben- 
evolence assumed. 

The most surprising statement of the speaker, and one which 
justifies, perhaps, his assignment to the topic of the day, was 
that teachers are hired to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and certain other branches, and it is their business to do that. 
The statutes of the state specify that these subjects be taught, 
and the teachers are employed for this purpose. The subjects, 
if properly taught, will tend to develop good citizenship. Any 
method which does not result in the better teaching of these 
subjects is unjustifiable. Mr. Hannan discussed somewhat the 
place of the school in society. He called attention to the fact 
that the child gets most of his experience outside of the school 
room. The teacher who forgets this and bases all his work on 
what is gotten in the school-room makes a grave mistake. 
Children who enter school at six are not idiots. They have a 
large fund of experience on which the wise teacher will draw. 
It is the business of the school to supplement this experience 
and to direct the child’s activities along the most fruitful lines. 


A New Course of Study. 


A new course of study, or rather the old course revised, 
has been adopted and is being used as the basis of the present 
year’s work. The most radical change is in the work of the 
first year. Here the privilege is given of doing much work in 
sense-training. Exercises for training the sight, hearing, touch, 
etc., are suggested. This work is expected to precede the 
learning to read, write, etc.; though it may be continued profit- 
ably after the regular work is taken up. 


. The Printing Press in Schools. 


For some years the Normal school has used the printing 
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press for supplyingthe pupils with suitable reading matter. Last 
year, two or three of the grammar schools were provided with 
presses. The idea has met with great favor, and this year a 
large number of schools have either purchased presses or are 
considering the matter seriously. Not only is it expected that 
the press will prove of inestimable value in supplying reading 
mete. of positive educational value to the pupils who do 
the work. 


Chances for Evening Study in Philadelphia. 


The advantages afforded to Philadelphians for evening study 
are so great that any teacher desirous of self-improvement has 
excellent opportunity. The Drexel institute has evening 
classes, extending through six months of the year, from Octo- 
ber to March. Instruction is given in freehand drawing from 
the cast; drawing from the antique; life modeling in clay; pen 
and ink work; architectural drawing; building; construction; 
design; interior decoration; wood carving. Free, public lec- 
tures are given on art, music, science, history, and literature 
from November to April. 

At the school of industrial art instruction is given from 
October to April in freehand drawing, decoration painting, 
modeling, carving, and applied and architectural design. Sat- 
urday afternoon classes are held for the benefit of the teachers. 

Classes are held Tuesday and Thursday evening, at the 
Franklin institute, in drawing, mechanical, architectural, and 
freehand. The course of lectures for this year will be made es- 
pecially attractive and entertaining, by means of illustrations. 
A few of the subjects are: “ Mexico and Its People,” “The 
Everglades of Florida,” “ Astronomical Photography,” “ The 
Tools of the American Pioneer,” “Transportation and Wealth,” 
“ Review of the Results of Recent Arctic Explorations,” “Rad- 
iography.” The list includes also lectures on purely technical 
subjects. 

The Wagner institute adds to the value of its lecture system 
by pamphlet syllabuses of the subjects discussed, with test 
questions and references for home reading: “ Engineering 
Materials,” ‘“ Historical Geology,” “ History,” ‘ Magnetism 
and the Electric Current,” “ Chemistry,” and chapters from 
the “ Lives of Plants” are the subjects for this winter. 

The series of lectures, under the auspices of the University 
Extension Society, begin Nov. 11, and continue until April 5s. 
The following are some of the lecturers and their themes: 
“The Crusaders,” Hilaire Belloc; “ Representative Novelists 
and Short Story Writers,” Bliss Perry; “ Victorian Poets,” 
Frederick H. Sykes; “ City of Paris,” Hilaire Belloc; “ Old 
Italian Paintings,” Prof. John C. Van Dyke; “The Great 
Composers,” Thomas W. Surrette; “ Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature; the Greater English Novelists,” Clyde B. Furst; “ Amer- 
ican History,” and “ American Literature,” by Robert Ellis 
Thompson. Information will be gladly given at the Associa- 
tion hall, Fifteenth and Sansom streets. 

Temple college announces that “any person can study any 
subject at any hour convenient to the student, day or night.” 
The various courses of the college include regular academic 
work, theological, law, scientific, medical, preparatory, busi- 
ness, kindergarten training, art, household science, phy- 
sical training, music, millinery, dressmaking, nurs- 
ing, telegraphy. In these departments are included more 
than seventy different studies open to choice, if full courses are 
not sought. In the evening department at present 119 classes 
are taught each week. 


Obituary Notes. 


Galesburg, I1l—Dr. Newman Bateman, for seventeen years 


president of Knox college, died here Oct. 21. His death was 
the result of heart disease, and was very sudden. 

Pres. Bateman was born in Cumberland county, New Jer- 
sey, in 1822. He came to Illinois in 1833. His opportunities 
for an education were very limited. hen he entered upon 
his freshman year in Illinois college he possessed just $2.50. 
He supported himself, unaided, through his entire college 
course. 

In 1845 he opened a private school in St. Louis. He was 
later elected professor of mathematics in St. Charles college, 
Mo., where he remained until 1851, when he became principal 
of the Jacksonville public schools. 

In 1854 he aided in the organization of the State Teachers’ 
Association. He was for some time the principal editor of the 
“Tilinois Teacher.” With others, he began efforts which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Normal university. In 1858 
he became state superintendent of public instruction, to 
which office he was elected five times. e was made president 
of Knox college in 1874. 


John Foster, professor emeritus of natural philosophy in 
Union college, Schenectady, N. Y., died October 19. Since 
his graduation in 1835, Prof. Foster has been connected with 
the college, first as tutor and then as adjunct professor, in 
1883 becoming professor emeritus. His purchase of scientific 
apparatus for the college, from funds subscribed by graduates, 
raised the standard to that of some of the larger scientific 
schools in the country. ; 
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Fxaminations of Candidates for Principalships. 


An. examination of applicants for the New York city prin- 
cipals’ eligible list for male, female and primary departments 
will be held at the office of superintendent of schools, 146 
Grand street, on November 3, 5, and 8. The subjects are as 
follows: reading, spelling, English grammar, history of the 
United States, English literature, arithmetic, algebra through 
quadratic equations, plane geometry, descriptive astronomy, 
physics, physiology, drawing, music, geography, principles and 
methods of teaching, pschycology, pedagogy, (including the 
history of education, the science and art of teaching, and school 
government) rhetoric, logic, civics and English literature. 

Those who are not regular teachers in New York City and 
not college graduates must take all these subjects. Candidates 
must have had ten years successful experience in teaching. 

John Jasper, 
City Superintendent. 





Items of Live Interest, 


The occasion of the Princeton college celebration, Oct. 22, 
was of particular note, from the fact that among the speakers 
were Ex-President Cleveland and the earl of Aberdeen, gover- 
nor-general of Canada. In the course of his remarks on the 
self-made man, Mr. Cleveland said: ‘“ Manifestly among the 
tools to be used in the construction of the best quality of our 
self-made man, education is vitally important. The old super- 
stition concerning the close relationship between the greatness 
of the self-made man and meager educational advantages is 
fast disappearing, and parents are more generally convinced 
that the time and money involved in a college course for their 
children are not wasted.” 

The degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon Lord 
Aberdeen, who responded in a speech of thanks. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—It is probable that a resolution will soon be 
passed by the central board of education, forbidding the em- 
ployment, as teachers in the schools, of any but residents of 
the city. A member of the board, as reported in the “ Tele- 
graph,” said: It seems that for some time past there has been 
a sort of a fad to employ instructors from other cities. Now, 
in my opinion, there are enough competent people right in 
Pittsburg to fill the places, and there is no necessity for going 
out of Pittsburg for our talent. I have talked with a number 
of central board people, and they all favor the idea of confining 
our favors to residents of this city. In the common schools 
there are quite a number of techers who do not live in the city. 
Of course, the central board has nothing to do with them, but 
if we start the movement in relation to the high school, the 
ward schools will follow suit. If it be known that no one but 
residents of this city will be employed in the high school, then 
our own citizens will make application. 


Philadelphia, Pa—When Prin. William D. Rorer, of the 
girls’ high school, presented the list of text and supplementary 
reading books, Victor Hugo’s “ Les Miserables” was included. 
The chairman of a committee of the board of education de- 
clared that the book was not proper for young ladies to read, 
and it was, accordingly, removed from the list. Mrs. Mary E. 
Mumford, the only woman who was a member of the com- 
mittee, defended Hugo’s work but her solitary protest was 
overruled. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—At a special meeting of the girls’ high 
school committee, held Oct. 21, it was decided that Victor 
Hugo’s “ Les Miserables” might be used by the students of 
the French class after all. The edition to be used is abridged 
from the celebrated work. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—Hereafter the West Virginia univer- 
sity will be in continuous session. The year will be divided 
into four quarters, of twelve weeks each, and the only vacation 
will be one week at the end of each quarter. This will benefit 
young men and young women who cannot attend college, ex- 
cept in the summer. The first summer quarter will begin July 


1, 1808. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Prior to last spring the rule with regard 
to the teaching of German in the public schools was that the 
language should be taught to all whose parents did not ex- 

ress a wish to the contrary. In accordance with the general 
eeling that this department was costing the city more than 
was necessary, the rule now is that only those children whose 
parents specially request the German shall receive this instruc- 
tion. Contrary to expectation, the number studying German 
this fall is Jarger than ever before. Of the 32,921 children at- 
tending the schools 20,000 are studying German and the an- 
nual expense of this department amounts to $50,000. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Jersey City evening schools opened 
Oct. 18, with a total attendance of 1,636. Sessions are held in 
schools Nos. 2, 3, 8, 11, 14, 21, and in the high school. 

Supt. Gilbert, of Newark, addressed the Jersey City Teach- 
ers’ Association at its regular monthly meeting, Wednesday 
afternoon, Oct. 20, on the subject, “ The Worth While.” 

Mr. Charles S. Haskell, principal of the high school, has re- 
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signed, to take charge of grammar school No. 2, Brooklyn, 
Nov. 1. Previous to his appointment to the high school, about 
two years since, he was principal of schooi No. 14. Mr. Has- 
kell will be greatly missed in Jersey City, on account of his 
progressive spirit and ability in educational matters. 


Norfolk, Va.—A communication was received by the board of 
education ashort time ago from members of the Woman’s A.P.A., 
asking that the Bible be used in the public schools, that the na- 
tional flag be flown over them and none but Protestant teachers 
beemployed. Upon investigation it appeared that readings from 
Ss — were a part of the morning exercises in most of the 
schools. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The board of education asks for $7,059,- 
004 for school purposes in 1898. This is an increase of $3,- 
378,503 over this year, but of this $3,301,500 is for permanent 
“a mgreaiamae The sum of $2,439,400 is asked for teachers’ 
salaries. 


The next meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ association 
will be held in Springfield, Dec. 28, 29 and 30, 1897. 

Chicago, Ill_—The tenth educational conference of the high 
schools and academies affiliated with the University of Chicago 
was held October 15 and 16. The third Friday and Saturday of 
October have been made the permanent dates for the autumn 
conference. 


Doylestown, Pa.—In the summer of 1894, Dr. Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, of Philadelphia, visited Russia to secure data regarding 
the condition of the Jews in that country. While there he ob- 
served the great zeal with which Jews pursued agriculture 
and on his return to America he proceeded to formulate plans 
for the institution of a farm school, which, though welcoming 
students regardless of creed, might satisfy the demand of Jews 
for opportunity to make a study of agriculture. The National 
Farm school was incorporated in 1896 and is situated in this 
town. The buildings are furnished and equipped and a master 
and matron, assisted by several instructors, are in charge. The 
school aims to be thoroughly practical, purposing to graduate 
students scientifically trained in agriculture, both as a science 
and a profession. 


Washington, Pa.—The designs for the new buildings of the 
Female seminary were made by Miss Elise Mercur, of Pitts- 
burg. Mrs. Clara Meade, of Chicago, is the contractor. The 
Pittsburg “Despatch” states that both these women show the 
same thoroughness and business energy that characterize suc- 
cessful men in similar callings. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A course of excellent lectures will be giv- 
en this year by Pres. James MacAlister, of Drexel institute, 
on the “History of Books and Libraries,” also on “Oxford 
University.” The course of free public lectures covers a large 
range of subjects. Drexel institute is doing a grand work for 
students and teachers. 


Woodstock, Vt.—The forty-eighth annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association met here with nearly 200 teachers present 
at the opening session. - Prin. C. H. Morrill, of Bakersfield, pre- 
sided. An address was made by Prin. Edward Ellery, of Saxtons 
River, whose subject was, “ A Royal Road to learning.” Prin. 
A.B. Crawford, of Bellows Falls, spoke on “ The Sense of Per- 
ception in Education.” Other speakers were: H. K. Whitaker, 
of Brattleboro, Supt. Kelley, of Hudson, Mass., and Prin. John- 
son, of St. Johnsbury. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: president, E. H. 
Whitehill, Woodstock; secretary and treasurer, F. E. Pritchard, 
Bradbury ; executive committee, Supt. J. L. e % Bennington; 
Prin. D. Y. Comstock, St. Johnsbury, Prin. N. J. Whitehill, 
Montpelier. 


Louisville, Ky.—The schools of this city have, for years, had 
only a forenoon session. This means that the children must do 
a large amount of school work at home. For children who 
devoted the afternoon to labor for their sepeeet, doing this 
work at night, has proved very difficult. The board attempted 
to remedy the difficulty by returning to the plan of two ses- 
sions, but the parents of the children who assist in their own 
support, and the more well-to-do parents, have made such bit- 
ter protests that the one-session plan will be retained. 


Women are now admitted to the lectures of the faculty of 
philosophy in the Austrian universities. In Vienna a large 
proportion of the applications came from Russian women. 
There are two classes enrolled, ordinary, and extraordinary. 
The first must be natives of Austria, eighteen years of age, and 
hold a certificate from a school of the country. The second 
need not be Austrian subjects, but must have passed success- 
fully the examinations of the Female Teachers’ Training in- 
stitution, or an equivalent, and agree to take not less than ten 
lectures a week. 


The report of the school question in Manitoba has been de- 
layed, but takes a favorable view of the settlement reached 
between the federal and local governments. This report states 
that “ where interests differ, but do not clash, the church de- 
sires that there shall be harmony.” 
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— Geography and Civics. 








The Glacier at Lyngenseidet. 
By Mary Proctor, New York. 


From Bosekop, we.went to Lyngenseidet sand visited the 
quaint little village of Lyngen; nestling among the hills. The 
surrounding landscape is extremely picturesque, but the spe- 
cial features of interest are the snow-capped mountains. 
Wishing to climb one of these mountains, we walked two or 
three miles in its direction, stopping at a farm-house on the 
way, to get refreshments. We were treated with the greatest 
kindness, the Norwegians being noted for their hospitality, 
and even the little children vied with each other in presenting 
us with souvenirs of our visit, in the shape of sea-shells and 
lobster’s claws, which they apparently regarded as treasure- 
trove. 

Can words describe the glorious scenery on which we feast- 
ed our eyes that summer morning? How an artist would have 
reveled in depicting on canvas the rich blue of the sky, and 
the rugged mountains, rising abruptly from the fjord. Gray 
rocks intermingled with Alpine moss, and birch trees, clothed 
the mountain sides, while the summits were wreathed in gauzy 
clouds of mist and surmounted by glaciers sparkling 
in the sunlight. A transparent haze hung over the 
deep olive-green waters of the fjord below. As if vieing with 
nature in adding to the harmony of the scene, fishermen’s 
boats, of a rich, vandyke brown hue, and of the picturesque old 
Viking build, drifted past us, the fishermen engaged in the 
pleasant pastime of fishing. The shores of the fjord were 
lined by the greenest of green pastures, dotted here and there 
with quaint, little red-roofed cottages. Down precipitous 
cliffs leaped cascades, fed by ice fields hidden in the lofty 
mountains near by. These are grand, plunging torrents, con- 
veying heavy volumes of foaming water, and one can find little 
in this part of the country more impressive. 

Meanwhile the glacier toward which we had been hastening 
seemed as far away as ever, owing to the deceptive effects of 
the clear atmosphere; but we bravely continued on our way, 
knowing that we must come to it at last. We passed a thatched 
cottage, and, seeing a man at work, we made signs to him, 
giving him to understand that we wished to know the shortest 
way to the glacier. He showed us how to reach it, pointing 
to a path leading around the foot of the mountain; but this 
seemed such a long, circuitous route that we decided to take 
a short cut through the woods. By this time our party had 
dwindled from twelve to two, and we were determined to ac- 
complish our self-imposed task. Such an experience we had, 
climbing over boulders, and under branches of trees, stepping 
across miniature, rippling brooks, and toiling patiently 
through a wood that seemed endless. We had been warned of 
snakes in the vicinity, but, fortunately for us, they refrained 
from making their presence known to us. 

At last, we emerged from the wood, and found ourselves at 
a place midway between the foot of the mountain and the gla- 
cier above. Then the hard work began, the scramble through 
the woods being child’s play, comparatively. The moraine 
was covered with sharp, jagged boulders, two or three feet in 
height, perched at impossible angles, and bidding defiance to 
ordinary shoes. We climbed a short distance, but the glacier 
seemed as far away as ever, while the roar of a mountain tor- 
rent sounded alarmingly near to our ears. A morass further 
added to our difficulties, and, deciding that “discretion was the 
better part of valor,” we left the delectable mountain for the 
more delectable plain below. Slowly and carefully we retraced 
our.steps, and, on arriving at the foot of the moraine, we hired 
a boat to take us to the end of the fjord, nearest the harbor. 
The boatman carefully spread his oil-coat for me to sit on, and 
assigned to me to take a place at the stern of the boat. As I 
stepped into it, he shook his head at the glacier, and then 
Pointed at my shoes, as much as to say that they were not ex- 
actly right for mountain climbing. Then he rowed us to the 
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upper end of the fjord, while we gave ourselves up to the nov- 
elty of the experience. A rugged Norwegian fisherman as our 
guide, rowing us across the fjord, with the vari-colored peb- 
bles glistening in its depths, we only needed a troll or two to 
complete the picture. Looking back at the glacier, we now 
saw clouds hovering over the summit of the mountain, and in 
a few moments the rain came down in torrents. 

We were not the only ones in the party, however, intent on 
mountain climbing Two young men in our party started out 
to explore mountains and glaciers, and as there was a report 
that bears had driven some people out of the woods a few 
days before, they took a small revolver with them, a stout 
knife, and a rope for mountain climbing. They did not expect 
to be absent long, but as hour after hour passed away, and 
they did not return, we natyrally felt anxious, but dared not 
express our fear in words. At last the truants returned, and 
such a thrilling story they had to tell that I cannot do better 
than quote their own account. 

“ They had climbed high up a mountain, and wandered over 
an immense snowfield until the romance of their situation be 
came a trifle monotonous. Seeing a glacier, with a very steep 
slope, they concluded that if they slid down it by easy stages 
they would land in the valley below. The descent was com- 
paratively easy, and they slid gayly along. For about 600 feet 
they had what boys call a “ picnic,” when, to their horror, they 
saw, that at a short distance below them the glacier came to 
an end, and further progress in that direction meant destruc- 
tion. They attempted to retrace the course they had traversed 
so swiftly and easily, but it was hard work. The greatest cau- 
tion was necessary, lest they should lose their foothold and slip 
down—down into that yawningchasm below. Theropethey had 
taken proved their salvation. Often they came to a slope, 
when, lying flat on the ground, one could push the other for- 
word till he could clutch some projection in the ice and draw 
himself up. Then he would let down his rope to his compan- 
ion below. Their fingers were soon numb and bleeding, and 
they felt weak from lack of food, and exhaustion from climb- 
ing. The vision of a horrible death appalled them if they 
looked behind, and their progress forward was distressingly 
More than once they were tempted to give up and await 
a rescuing party to come to their aid. They had fired off one 
barrel of the revolver early in the day, to hear the echo. They 
now deliberated whether it was best to fire the remainder in 
rapid succession, but they decided to reserve their shots, as 
they were far from the ship, and it was doubtful if they could 
be heard. On the other hand, as no one knew in what direc- 
tion they had gone, a search of days might be ineffectual. 
Finally they made another desperate effort, and, after a while 
found the way growing easier. With torn garments and bleed- 
ing hands, but with joyful hearts, they stood on the summit 
of the glacier, and finally found their way back by a longer, 
but a safer route.” 


slow. 


¥ 


Testing Geography. 


In testing the progress of the boys for whom I am person- 
ally responsible in their geographical studies, I make it a gen- 
eral practice to question from a blackboard map of my own 
construction. I have found that, with a somewhat bulky class, 
the bringing out of the children, one by one, to point out the 
various places on the map, leads to much disorganization, and, 
consequently, to some little difficulty in maintaining the dis- 
cipline in a creditable condition. To obviate this decided draw- 
back, I have been led to number each feature of interest on the 
test maps, making the figures sufficiently large to be seen by 
the whole of the class without any straining. By their use, I 
can test the boys quickly and readily, and without any leaving 
of places. I ask a boy, for instance, the locality of a certain 
place, and he instantly calls out its number; or I require to 
know what a certain number indicates, and am answered ac- 
cordingly. In my hands the plan has answered admirably; 
hence I bring it to the notice of my fellow teachers for their 
benefit. 
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When and Where the Day Begins. 
By Adelaide Clements, Washington, D. C. 


It is a matter of very little concern to the majority of peo- 
ple at just what point or at just what instant the day puts in 
its appearance, so long as there is no interference with the cal- 
endar, and that Christmas and the other holidays come around 
at the appointed time. It is enough for them that the day -be- 
gins and ends; further than this they do not trouble them- 
selves. 

It has been said that there once existed an ancient tribe who 
believed that day began when the sun stole forth from a myth- 
ical cavern in a mountain top; but some of the aspiring youth 
did not believe as their elders, and went and climbed to the 
top of the snow-covered mountains to see if they could find out 
where the sun came from; but no one would listen to what 
they had to say, and they finally lost their heads for their per- 
sistence in not believing as their elders did. 

Fortunately, we have no such myths at this time, and if we 
wish to think that the sun does not first rise over the hilltops 
of our horizon, but that there are people to the east of us who 
see the sun before we do, and that they, in their turn, do not 
see it as soon as others still farther east, we are at perfect lib- 
erty to inquire, Where does the day begin? Where, for ex- 
ample, does the Fourth of July first make its appearance on 
earth? Of course every boy and girl in the United States 
knows that the Fourth of July begins at midnight following 
the third of July, and as there is a difference of sixty minutes 
between Washington and Chicago, the children in Washington 
fire their salute one hour before the children in Chicago. So 
as we go further west, the difference in time increases. For 
example, when it is midnight in Washington, Denver being to 
the west, and all places to the west have earlier time, since the 
sun gets to them later, would have ten o’clock or two hours 
before midnight; and at San Francisco, where it would be nine 
o’clock, the children would not begin their celebration of the 
Fourth until three hours after the children of Washington 
have begun. 

Meridians of longitude are used for measuring time, and are 
represented on maps as imaginary lines extending from pole 
to pole on the earth’s surface. Whenever the sun shines on 
one of these meridians it is noon at all places through which 
the line passes. We must be very careful not to confound this 
time with railroad or standard time; for standard time, which 
is very convenient, is arbitrary; the distance from one coast to 
the other being divided into four sections, each representing 
15 degrees, or one hour of time difference. Whereas, accord- 
ing to real or actual time, every little town, village, and city 
throughout the United States has a different time, except those 
that happen to lie in the same meridian. The earth moves from 
west to east. Hence it is continually bringing a different mer- 
idian under the sun, and as each passes beneath it, the time of 
every place changes from noon to afternoon, and the farther 
away it travels, the later the time becomes, until it arrives at 
a time directly opposite the sun, when it is midnight. From 
this point the meridian begins to travel toward the sun to ante- 
meridian until, after a journey of twenty-four hours, it again 
reaches the noon point, and so on until the end of time. 

The earth’s circumference is divided into 360 equal parts, 
called degrees, and the meridian which passes through the ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, in London, is taken for the starting 
point for numbering these divisions of longitude. This mer- 
idian is known as longitude naught, and when we go in an 
easterly direction, which would have later time, because places 
to the east receive the sun first, say across Europe into Asia. 
we speak of being in so many degrees of east longitude; and 
when we travel to the west of longitude naught, as from Liver- 
pool across the Atlantic to New York, which would give us 
earlier time, as places in the west receive the sun last, we speak 
of being in so many degrees of west longitude. 

Each degree of longitude is equal to four minutes of time; 
hence every fifteen degrees are equal to one hour of time, so 
that when a meridian has passed beyond the sun for a dis- 
tance of forty-five degrees, it is three o’clock in the afternoon 
at all places on that meridian, or nine o’clock in the morning. 
if the meridian has traveled far enough to reach the point di- 
rectly beneath the sun. 
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Washington is 75 degrees west of Greenwich; hence it is five 
hours behind the time of London, because Washington is west 
of the meridian from which we reckon, and it passes the noon 
point that many hours ahead of longitude 75 degrees. 

If the English children were in the habit of celebrating the 
anniversary of American Independence, they would begin 
eight hours in advance of their friends on the Pacific coast, for 
it is only four o’clock in the afternoon of July third in Califor- 
nia when the bells are ringing in the Fourth in London. While 
this may seem unfair, that we, to whom belongs the exclusive 
right of celebrating this event, should not see the Fourth first, 
we can be consoled by the fact that the Russian, Turkish, and 
Chinese boys are hours ahead of the English boys. 

When it is midnight of July third in London, longitude 
naught, we will find that in a place situated 30 degrees to the 
east it will be two o’clock in the .morning of July Fourth. 
A place situated 45 degrees to the east will make it three 
o’clock in the morning; 60 degrees, four o’clock; 75 degrees, 
five o’clock in the morning, and so on. For every 15 degrees 
farther east we go it will be one hour later, so that when we 
reach 180 degrees east it will be exactly twelve hours later than 
in London, and on the other side of the earth, directly oppo- 
site longitude naught. Hence when it’s midnight of July 
Fourth at London it is 12 o’clock noon of that day on longi- 
tude 180 degrees east. 

What we call noon is reckoned by astronomers the begin- 
ning of the day. Now, if we start from London at longitude 
naught and travel to the west, we will find that for every 15 
degrees we go it will be 1 hour earlier, until we have gone 180 
degrees west, where it will be twelve hours earlier, or noon oj 
July 3. Longitude 180 degrees west is the same as longitude 
180 degrees east, it being the meeting point on the side of the 
earth directly opposite longitude naught; and here we find we 
have noon of two different days, at the same time, and on the 
same line. It is said that if a person stands across the line, one 
foot would be in the last second before noon of July Fourth, 
and the other in the last second before noon of July third; or 
in other words his feet would be twenty-four hours apart. The 
day, therefore, begins at longitude 180. This meridian which 
plays such an important part in our daily affairs is seldom 
crossed by human beings; for, starting at the north pole, it 
passes through the ice-bound country of the Arctic regions, 
down through Bering strait, and out into the great Pacific, 
where, after passing through two or three little islands, it loses 
itself in the icy seas of the north pole. 


> 
The Old School-House. 


The school-house waits beside the road, 
But closed are all its crumbling shutters, 
And in its yard, by breezes sowed, 
The thistle and the ragweed flutters. 
And high above the blackboard gray, 
Within convenient musty niches, 
Are hidden from the light of day 
A bunch of ancient birchen switches. 
The spider spins his fragile web 
Across the grimy window-glasses, 
While day by day the slow weeks ebb, 
And week by week the dull year passes. 
Where now are those who gathered once 
To taste the fruit of knowledge brought them? 
Where now the scholar and the dunce, 
And where the red-lipped maid who taught them? 
Why, as they lived be sure they died, 
Whatever else time’s passing gave them, 
Forgotten by all else beside, 
Unless, indeed, my song shall save them. 
The mice along the rafters squeak 
Or gnaw the leaves of some old primer, 
And loose-hung clapboards rasp and creak, 
While fades the twilight dim and dimmer. 
And so it stands from year to year, 
Deserted—reminiscent mostly— 
And, what with all that lingers near, 
Sadder than death and quite as ghostly. 





—Ernest McGaffey in October “Woman’s Home Companion.” , 
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The Young Citizen’s Catechism.” 
By Charles F. Dole. 


(The following simple questions and answers are meant to suggest and 
tllustrate the great principles which underlie ‘‘ government by the people 
and for the people.” It is hcped that the questions will thus help the 
teachers to interesting and profitable half hours of conversation with the 
pupils about subjects which concern every child's life.) 


THE THINGS WHICH BELONG TO ALL OF US, 


1. To whom does our school-house and all the other school- 


houses belong? 4 
The school-houses belong to all the people—tv our fathers 
and mothers, and to the children. 


Ask the children to name as many things as they can which belong to 
all the people. 


2. Who pays for the schools and all the rest of the common 
property? 

The people pay the cost out of the labor of all. 

3. What sort of care ought we to take of the things which 
we all own in common? 

We ought to try to keep everything clean, tidy, and in order. 
We ought not to waste or destroy anything. 


(Show the children in what ways they can help to take good care of our 
common property, for example, the school-houses and school-books, the 
streets, the sidewalks, the street lamps, the parks, etc.) 








: fe Bosfon Public bbrary 


4. Why do all the people pay money to support schools and 
pay for teachers? 

It is for the good of all that every one should have an edu- 
cation. 

5. Why is it so important to educate the children? 

So they may make good citizens and make our country safe. 


WHO ARE CITIZENS. 


6. Who are the citizens in America? 


_. 


*Adapted from the Young Citizen, by Charles F. Dole. Copyrighted 
aud issued by The Patriotic League, organized to proclaim the necessity 
for systematic instruction in citizenship, in the schools and out of them ; to 
cultivate the knowledge of American principles, laws, history and progress, 
and to instil American ideas into the minds and hearts of Americans, 
Rative ag adopted, of both sexes and allages, sects and parties.—New 

1897. 
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All the people who were born in the United States and for- 
eign-born people who have been naturalized. 





7. Why ought we to give strangers and foreigners a wel- 
come to America? 
Either we or our forefathers once came here as strangers. 


(Tell the story of the Colonists, for instance, those who came over ip 
the Mayflower, and of William Penn.) 


PATRIOTS. 


8. What sort of citizens do we need? 

We need men and women who know how to earn their liv- 
ing. 

9. Why? 

When people do not earn their living, others have to work 
harder to support them. 





10. What else do we need in good citizens? 

We want our American citizens to be honest and fair. 

11. What kind of children make fair and honest citizens? 

The children who are fair in their games and their trades 
with one another; the children who are unselfish, and tell the 
truth will make fair and honest citizens. 

12. What else do we want in our American citizens? 

We want kind and generous citizens; we want people’ who 
are willing to help one another. 

13. What kind of children will make such citizens? 

Kind, generous, and helpful children will make kind and 
generous citizens. 





Phila delphia 


14. What great American can you name who was true, and 
honest, and kind, and generous when he was a boy? 
George Washington. 


(See what the children know about Washington. Tell them stories to 


illustrate what kind of boy and man he was.) 


15. Name another great American citizen. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


(Help the children to see what a noble man Lincoln was, ) 


16. Name any good American citizen. Name any good and 
generous citizens who have lived in our city. Tell what they 
have done. 

17. What do we call a good citizen who loves his countryf 

We call him a patriot. 

18. What do we mean by the word patriot? 

We mean a person who loves his country with all his heart, 
and who tries to serve it. 

19. Can children be patriots? 

Yes, certainly, they can love their country with all their 
hearts; and they can help make it safe. 
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DANGERS TO OUR COUNTRY. 


20. Is not our country very strong, and safe from all dan- 
gers? 

America is very strong, but it is not altogether safe. 

21. What dangers threaten our country? 

There are ignorant citizens who hardly know how to do any- 
thing well. There are idle people who will not work, but 
who want others to support them. Such people are a danger 
to our country. 

22. What harm do the ignorant and idle people do? 

They do the same kind of harm to the country that lazy and 
ignorant boys do in a game of football. For example, sup- 
pose the boys who were so stupid as not to choose one of 
their best players for captain. 

23. What other dangers are there beside the lazy and ignor- 
ant people? 

Careless, wasteful, and extravagant people are dangerous; 
so are people who spend their money for intoxicating drinks. 

24. Why are such people dangerous to:our country? 

Besides other reasons, they are apt to waste the people’s 
money. 

25. Is it right for people to waste their own money? 

No. For the money comes out of the work and the skill of 
all. Whoever wastes it makes the country poorer. 


(Show how a bad or wasteful habit, as, for instance, the cigarette habit 
weakens the strength and health. The nation wants strong men. Bad 
habits"enfeeble its men and women.) 


TRAITORS TO OUR COUNTRY. 


26. What other very dangerous people are there besides the 
ignorant, idle, and wasteful? 

There are some people who break the laws, injure their fel- 
low citizens, or steal their property. Those also steal who get 
their wealth unfairly.. 

27. What harm do such people do to all of us? 

They make our homes less safe. They compel all the rest 
of the people to work harder to make up for the harm they do. 

28. How do we describe the people who break the laws of 
the land? 

We call them mean and selfish. 

29."What is the opposite of a patriot? 

A traitor. 

30. Who is a traitor? 

One who betrays the honor or interests of his country. 


(Tell the story of any traitor, as, for example, Benedict Arnold.) 


31. What kind of children threaten to become traitors to our 
country? 

Children who are false, mean, and selfish stand in danger of 
being traitors to our country. 


THE PEOPLES OVER THE SBA. 


32. Has our country any dangerous enemies besides bad 
citizens? 

America, probably, has no dangerous enemies abroad. 

33. What makes our country safe from harm from across 
the seas? 

We are safe because we are strong, and we wish to do no 
harm to any other people. We wish to be friends with all 
men. 

34. What is the kind of man whom we admire most? 

We admire the man who is so strong that no one wants to 
fight with him, so just that every one respects him, and so 
kind that he does not want to hurt any one. 

35. What kind of nation do we in America want to be? 

We want to be strong, and fair, and friendly, all at 
the same time. 


OUR WATCHMEN. 


36. How many in the class know any of the policemen? 

37. Who pay the policemen? 

All the people have to pay for the police. 

38. What kind of man makes a good policeman? 

A strong, brave, watchful, honest, and faithful man. 

39. Can you think of anything else that he should be? 

He should be kind and good tempered. 

40. Why should a policeman be brave? Why should he be 
honest and faithful? 
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Because he has to guard our lives, our homes, and our 
property. 

41. Why should he be friendly and good tempered? 

Because he has to take good care for women and for little 
children, and for those who are helpless. 

42. May he be ugly to drunken and criminal people whom 
he arrests? 





No. He must remember that “a man is a man for a’ that.” 

43. Should we need any policemen if people did not get 
drunk and injure one another? 

We should need very few. 


OUR COURTS. 


e 

44. Where do the police take the people whom they arrest? 

They lock them up in the station-house, in jail, or in prison. 

45. What right may a man claim whom the police have ar- 
rested, before he can be locked up in prison? 

He has a right to a fair and speedy “ trial,’”’ to see if he is re- 
ally guilty. 

46. What is the place called where a man is “ tried ’’? 

He is tried in one of the courts. 

47. Who is at the head of a court? 

A judge. 

48. What sort of a man ought the judge to be? 

The judge ought to be a perfectly fair man. 

49. Who helps the judge to get at the truth? 

Lawyers and witnesses. 

50. What sort of men ought these to be? 

They ought to be truthful men. 

51. Who decide at last whether the man ought to be pun- 
ished? 

A jury of twelve men ought to agree that the man is guilty 
before he can be punished. (In some cases the judge de- 
cides.) 

52. What is required of the jurymen? 

They must not decide against a man unless they are sure 
that he is guilty. 


(The teacher can perhaps illustrate the forms of the trial in some simple 
case that arises among the children.) 


(To be Continued.) 





Coughs, colds, pneumonia and fevers may be prevented by 
keeping the blood pure and the system toned up with Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 
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Literary Notes. | 


There will be nine numbers of the River- | 
side Literature Series issued during the | bad 
prone school year. The November num- | 


yer will be “* Selections from the Tales and 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe.” It will con- | 





tain several of his best known poems, and | 
a few of the tales suitable for school-room 

use. It has been edited with great care by | 
William P. Trent, professor ot English and | 
history at the University of the South, | 
Sewanee, Tennessee,who has also furnished | 
a very interesting introductory sketch. 


. 






Mr. Jonas Stadling, a Swedish journalist, NX 
accompanied Andree to Danes’ island, | 


The Traveler who would thor- 
oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 
must carry a half cake in his 
Y toilet case. 








from which place the aeronaut took his | 





departure toward the pole. Mr. Stadling | i 
has written a paper on “ Andree’s Flight| Witch: Being a Study of the Black Art in 
into the Unknown,” which appears in the | the Colony of Connecticut,” by Frank 
November “ Century.” Accompanying the | Samuel Child, a keen and sympathetic 
article are a number of photograhs of the | study of the social conditions which pre- 
scenes preparatory to the ascension,the final | vailed in Connecticut between the years 
cutting of the ropes, and several views of | 1640 and 1660. 
the departing balloon, from near at hand | 
to a distance of 12 kilometers, when it was| Mr. John Adams, fellow of the College 
nearly out of sight. Mr. Stadling was in|of Preceptors in London, and president of 
charge of the carrier-pigeons until they | the Educational Institute of Scotland, has 
were finally taken into the balloon. recently collected into a volume a series of 
educational essays under the title of “ The 
A territory of 271,000 square miles, com- | Herbartian Psychology Applied to Educa- 
prising Washington, Idaho, and Oregon as tion.” The book isa practical and scholarly 
they are to-day, was saved to the Union by | resume of the leadin x theories of education 
one man. He had the courage and heroism | that have prevailed rom the time of Plato 
to ride on muleback for three thousand | to thatof Tolstoi. 
miles. The ride was thrilling, the trials ’ ’ 
and hardships marvelous, the result a glor-|_ Dr. Emory R. Johnson, assistant pro- 
ious one. The whole story, beautifully | fessor of transportation and commerce at 
illustrated, is given in the November issue | the University of Pennsylvania, is the 


of “ The Ladies’ Home Journal, under the | author of a recent publication of the Amer- 
title, “ When Dr. Whitman Added Three 
Stars to Our Flag,” the closing and most 
intensely interesting article in the “ Jour- 
nal’s ” successful series of “ Great Personal 
Events.” The first women to cross the 
Rockies figure in the story, which proves 
beyond a doubt that they preceded Fre- 
mont, the “ Pathfinder,” by six years. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. announce the 
publication of the following books: 

“Sunlight and Shadow,” a book 
photographers, amateur and professional, 
edited by W. I. Lincoln Adams, illustrated 
by original photographs from nature; 
“Fabius the Roman; or, How the Church 
Became Militant,” by Rev. E. Fitch Burr, 
D. D., LL. D.,astirring story of the Roman 
Empire, depicting vividly the oppression 
and suffering of the Christians under the 
cruel emperor Maxentius, and “ A Colonial 


Pears’ 
H 


ave you 





used Pears’ 
soap ? 

Did you ever 
hear of a man 
‘or woman _ be- 
ginning to use 
it and stopping? 


for | 


jican Academy of Political and Social 
|Science on “Current Transportation 
| Topics,” which explains clearly the recent 
|decisions of the supreme court that apply 
| to railways. The general subjects discussed 
| are the power of the states to tax the trans- 
portation companies, the extent to which 
competing railways can co-operate by form- | 
ing traffic associations and the like, and the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission to regulate railway rates. 








“McClure’s Magazine” for November | 
contains three chapters from Mark Twain’s | 
|forthcoming book on his recent journey | 
|round the world. They are the only por-| 
|tion that will be given to the public in ad-| 
|vance of the bask itself, and are said to 
have all of the old Mark Twain flavor, with 
| something added. 


The real builders of a nation are the 
|builders of character and mind. The 
steady efforts of Bishop S 
|in this regard deserve high praise, and still 
his good work goes on. His last produc- 
tion in this line is called “ Thoughts and 
Theories of Life and Education,” and is 
announced by A. C. McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago, for early publication. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women, 


paes of Peoria | 





described by Elbert Hubbard. The 
twelve monthly issues of the 1897 series 
will be published in volume form, printed 
on deckel-edged paper, uniform with the 
volumes previously issued in this series, 
with fourteen illustrations. 


Henry Cabot Lodge’s article in “ Har- 
per’s Round Table” on “ What a Primary 
Means” is distinctly timely. 
ican boy at election times is an ardent pol- 

| itician, and an article like this, which sets 
forth clearly the first principles on which 
our political system is built, affords very 
valuable as well as interesting reading. 


Day at the Tennessee Centennial Exposi- 
tion, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, editor of 
“Harper’s Bazaar,” an honored resident 


of Brooklyn, delivered the poem of the| 


occasion at the special exercises in the 
Woman’s building. 


The Amer- | 


At the recent celebration of Brooklyn | 


| Neal Dow’s First Temperance Work. 


Neal Dow was twenty-five years old 
when he delivered his first temperance 
speech. It was at an anniversary supper 
of a fire company to which he belonged, 
and his strenuous opposition to the use of 
liquor was effective to that degree that the 
fire company adopted temperance as a 
principle. Later he prevailed upon the 
Maine Mechanics’ Charitable Association 
to forego the use of wine at its annual 
dinner. 

At that time liquor was almost univer- 
sally used in Maine. One of the curious 
customs of Portland in those days was the 
ringing of the town bell at 11 and at four 


| o’clock, by way of warning to mechanics 


that it was time to leave work and get a 
drink. This custom the young reformer 
succeeded in having abolished. Then he 
persuaded most of the Portland employers 
to discontinue supplying their men with 
liquor, 

After his first successes, Neal Dow felt 
that temperance was the most important 
cause of the age. It was owing largely to 
his efforts that the Young Men’s Total Ab 
stinence Society of Portland was organ- 
ized. Its first meeting, it is said, was held 
in the counting-room of a distillery.— 
“ Harper’s Weekly.” 


What is 
Scott’s 
Emulsion ? 


It is a strengthening food and tonic, 
remarkable in its flesh-forming 
properties. It contains Cod Liver 
Oil emulsified or partially digested, 
combined with the well-known 
and highly prized Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda, so that their 
potency is materially increased. 


What Will it Do? 


It will arrest loss of flesh and re- 
store to a normal condition the 
infant, the child, and the adult. It 
will enrich the blood of the anemic; 
will stop the cough, heal the irrita- 
tion of the throat and lungs, and 
cure incipient consumption. We 
make this statement because the 
experience of twenty-five years 
has proven it in tens of thousands 
of cases. Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion, 





soc. and $:.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 
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T 
a a ey 


1¢ 
‘Liquid Food 


easily digestible, naturally 
strengthening, refreshing, 
health-restoring. You get it in 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


Che “‘Best’”’ Tonic 

Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 
ing food, and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic,, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your 
Sold by all we at 25c. 


2 a bottle, or 12 for 
0 a 06 04 <I 8066 em we 


FE ee et ee a 8) 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


RicHAaRD A. McCurpy, : : PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 


or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. | 


| Asturias. 





TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and lith St, NEW YORK 


; 








At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
oy 
vey Gental for shopping an theatres. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eeceueeuqueeeseewe 


es 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permeanoney. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1968. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 


| who were better judges of the poetic out- 


| we would be convinced of his superiority 
to the best of them,—to all of them, in- 
| deed, except Bryant. 


| translation of the “ Coplas de Manrique.” 
| We can read to-day, if we care to, all kinds 
| of translations from all kinds of poets; not 


| term, from the French, the Spanish, the 

| Italian, the German, the Norwegian, the | 
| Arabic, the Persian, the Sanskirt,—in fact, 
|from all languages and tongues and dia- 
| lects in which poetry has been written and 


The Mutual Life 


|were a book shut up, a fountain sealed. 


|of the moral and devotional poetry of 


|largely to their intellectual possessions.— 
| R. H. Stoddard, in “ Lippincott’s.” 


Interesting Notes. 
The “Coplas De Manrique.” 


That a new poet was coming, if not al-| 
ready come, was the belief of the readers of | 
Lonfellow’s verse in the “Literary Gazette,” | 


Salt Rheum 


Intense Suffering—Could Not Sleep 
—Cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








“T had salt rheum on ‘my arms, which 
itched intensely and kept me from sleep- 
ing. Theskin on my hands would crack 
open. My friends believed I was suffer- 
ing from blood poisoning. I decided to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did not see 
any improvement with the first bottle 
but continued with the medicine and 
after taking five bottles I was completely 
cured. My hands are now as smooth as 
I could wish.”’ A. D. HAGEY, Elroy, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


look than we can be now. We cannot com- 
are it, as they did, with the effusions of 
is forgotten contemporaries; if we could, 


The literary condi- 
tion of the country, which, if common- 
place, was expectant, was favorable to the 
promise which was in him, and more than 
favorable to the promise which, eight years 
later, had ripened into performance, in his 


such colorless paraphrases as _ Pope’s 
Homer, Dryden’s Virgil, Fairfax’s Tasso, 
Mickle’s Lusiad, Cary’s Dante, and so on, 
but translations, in the strict sense of the 





are prompt, efficient and 
easy in effect. 25 cents, 








sung and said. It was otherwise with our 
American ancestors, to whom, sixty years 
ago, most literatures other than their own 


COLLARS 


BVERSIBLE 28 CUFFS. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 
Why they excel the linenkind: They keep 
their shape, will not wilt. Both sides are 
made of fine cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
. Perfectly laundered and finished. 
NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 


Ifnot found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 









Longfellow’s translation of the “Coplas 
de Manrique” was the revelation to his 
countrymen of a noble poem, which must 
ever rank among the world’s great funeral 
hymns, and the “ Essay’ which accom- 
panied it introduced them to a knowledge 





Spain. To do this, as he did, was to add 








Coal-Mining Under the Sea. 


Coal is being mined under the sea on the 
north coast of the Spanish province of 
A seam is being opened there 
which extends an unknown distance, the 
farthest yet reached being 660 feet. The 
mine is reached by a vertical shaft, the 
surface being sixty-five feet above the sea, 
and the pit bottom 185 feet below it. With 
the necessary machinery room after room 
is opened in succession, slices ten feet long 
are taken out, and when the full thickness 
of the seam has been removed the roof is | 
made secure by building a dry stone wall | 
from three to five feet thick against the | a lati a Si at 
pillar of coal lett standing. The space | 3. Possess relation to culture, ideas o 
behind is packed solid with loose stone, | beauty, one. I " hor necas 
for timber is out of the question in such a | 4. Has themes that the - ner a 
thick seam. Each miner digs from two to present to his pup! <a ares 
and one-half to three tons per day. them in school and study. 


Many thousands are in use. 
Routes to the Klondike. 


Of the four overland routes, those by 
Chilkoot and White Passes are nearest | Sample copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 
the headwaters of the Lewes river, where | Special terms for larger quantities. 


assengers and freight take to the water 
s E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


ighway; and the Chilkoot route is gener- 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 





SONG TREASURES 


THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 64 PAGES. 89 
PIECES. 


Whv Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 
1. The pupils like to sing. 
. Are easy to be learned. 





ally selected, because, though the pass is 











Buckeye Bell Foundry 











E.W. Vanduzen Co. . 
Peer and ia Church Bells & Chimes, 
Baile Perna st Eatgen Ben is Ameren 
. tis 
factory belis for sohecis, Churches, fe 


WERE Trot, hr. Teas" 


Descriptien and prices on application 


| arduous climbing, the route is less inter- 
| rupted by land portages, and the distance 
| from the sea to the lakes where boats are 
| launched is.only twenty-seven miles. About 
a dozen miners every year lose their lives 
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‘Lneer be marries 
-Dont refuse all- 


Aavice 


to use SAPOLIO: Iris a* 
) solid cake of scouring Soap, 
= used for cleaning purposes. 
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eno) 
Constable K2Co, 


Cloaks, Jackets, 
Top Coats, 
Blouses, Capes, 


At Moderate Prices. 


roadovey Ki 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, ceactirren, 


Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseaser, 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fles de ion. On 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 


years; no other has, 
and is so barmiess 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of sim!- 
lar name. is- 
tinguished Dr. L. 





NO OTHER COSMETIC 





A. 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As 


as the least harm- 
tions.”” One bottle willlast 


‘ul of all the Skin prepara’ 
i Benny using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Dreggiote and Fancy Goods Dealers 
a) 


thronghout the U. 8. nadas and Europe. . 
so found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 





$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book fo: 
teachers who desire professiona' 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current event 
carefully edited for the school- 


*zoom. Clubs of two or more 25§c. 


each, 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 





BL, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 


in the river rapids that carry them toward | 
the Yukon at the rate of thirteen to fifteen | 
miles an hour. The Canadians believe the | 
White Pass, also called the Skagway, just 

east of Chilkoot, is the coming route; its 

grades are not so steep, and they say a) 
wagon road or even a railroad may be car- | 
ried across. In a year more we shall pro- 

bably know how future gold-seekers are to 

reach the Yukon with least expense and 

hardship. The all-water route, by way of 

the Yukon’s mouth, is not popular, because 

it is twice as costly, four times as long, and | 
|much of the short summer season has 

|passed before the steamboat traveler 

|reaches the gold fields.—‘ The Chautau- 

| quan” for October. 


| Vomiting of Pregnancy. 


Robt. B. McCall, M. D., Medical College | 
| of Ohio, Cincinnati, now residing at Ham- 
ersville, Ohio, writes:—“ My confidence in | 
|antikamnia is so well established that I 
| have only words of praise. Independently 
of other observers, I have proved to my | 
| satisfaction its certain value as a promoter | 
|of parturition whether typical, delayed or 
| complicated, and its effectiveness in con- 
trolling the vomiting of pregnancy. I have 
just finished treatment of an obstinate case 
of vomiting in pregnancy. A week ago, 
| the first dose of antikamnia was given; 
|mervous excitement, mental worry, and | 
gastric intolerance rapidly yielded. The 
case was a typical one and the result is 
|clearly attributable to the masterful in- 
fluence of this preparation. ’ 





A Father of Royalties. 


The king of Denmark, who is thirteen 
months older than Queen Victoria is the 
oldest reigning sovereign in Europe. 
Though the queen’s senior in years, he 
has not rei = much more than half as | 
long; but that is longer than all the others, 


including King Leopold, who only suc- | 


ceeded to the throne of Belgium in 1865— 
two years after Christian I X.’s accession. 
He has been a singularly tactful and 
prudent monarch, intensely beloved by his 
subjects, and carrying a weight in the 
counsels of Europe far greater than the 
mere size of the kingdom would justily. 
No family is so extensively allied with the 
Royal houses as his: the emperor of Russia 
is his grandson, the king of Greece his son, 
the heir to the English throne his son-in- 
law. 


The Champion Lightweight. 


Remarkable for its extremely light weight 

is the tule gnat that frequents the tule 

| marshes of the far West. It has a nearly 
| microscopic body, but such a large spread 
|of wings that it has the apparent size of a 
|mosquito. These gnats will swarm around 
| lights till they are a nuisance, and in some 
parts of California they are cleared away 
from lamps in masses. In a drug store in 
Lake county, of that state, a curious exper- 
iment was recently made. As many gnats 
were collected as could be heaped upon a 
pan of the apothecary’s scales. The small- 
est weight in use to measure the most del- 
icate drugs was then put upon the opposite 
pan and was meen 4 to overbalance the 
mountain of gnats. How enough muscu- 
lar energy can be contained within such 
minute bodies to furnish power for such 
large wings is a matter that goes to the 
bottom of the mystery of life. Could man 
| bring to his aid an engine as powerful as 
that in proportion to its weight the problem 

of air navigation would be solved at once. 





@During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. {t SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHGEA. Sold by Drugaiets in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twentv-five 
cents a bottle. 








A little more care 


in the proper use of disinfect- 
ants will do much to preserve 
the health and cheerfulness of 
the children and prevent the 
closing of the school owing to 
the outbreak of some infectious 


disease. 

**How to Disinfect,”’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent frec 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 





WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 
with $5, $7 and $10 
FREE orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 

Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound , 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—‘“‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FALL THE CUTS? 


| Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. - 
fet” 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 





Liga Secbings 7c. per eq. in., minimum price, 
= See be cous fF f- f5y-, JF, 

cu n the as all cu disposed 

of shortly after publ Address 

E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61:E. gth St., New York 
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FOUR BOOKS 


That are in an especial manner feeling the wave of prosperity are 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, 
PAINTER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
TUELL & FOWLER’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, 
DANIELL’S NEW LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence requested from Teachers and School Officers seeking 
the best books. Catalogue and introduction terms on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK; 9-1: East 16th St. BOSTON : 68 Chauncy St, CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave, 


THE BEST BOOK 


of children’s stories in the market. 





That’s what many people have called 


“IN THE CHILD’S WORLD” 


- By EMILIE POULSSON, 


A new edition just out. Fourteenth thousand. There is no better story book for 
Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers. Just the thing fora 


_CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, KANSAS CITY. 


ATLANTA. 


© School Books 
oin a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly / 
or by the dozen, may be obtained \\ 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, ‘and 


©) Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, free, of school books of ad/ 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 
HINDS| & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City \( 


2000 Seo 
Art in the Schoolroom, 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions 
| Suitable for school Pl selected from our 
| general catalogue, will be ready early in Octc ber. 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of 10c. in stamps 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E, 23d St., 
NEW YORE. 


WANTED 


Live teachers successtul at canvassing or 
agency work to represent our publications 
Salary and commission. This is a rare 
chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address : 
E. L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
61 E. _S. Ninth St., New See ee. 


£6006 


a 

















E supply all the Publishers School 
Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing a 


Net and Mailing Prices and a iat steeteaall Com, manne ens on 4% 
application to . 


5 and 7 


x THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO, 00., 


Wholesale Books, 
East 16th Street, New York. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL'S 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALt, President. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Henry M. PHILLIPs, Secretary. 


Incorporated 1851. 
o> 

Assets to January 1, 1897, 

Liabilities, 


$18,546,959.96 
17,205,296.32 


$1,341,663.64 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10<112 BOYLSTON GT. 29-33 EB. 19TH ST. 262-204 WABASH AVE. 1328 ARCH ST. 





Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 











first in Improvements. 
The Best Value Griting Machine. 


Simplicity a 
Cardinal Point. 


Mechanically Correct. 
Operation Gasy. 
Glork Elegant. ; 
The Smith Premier Cypewriter Co., 
"Syracuse, N. Y., O. 8. A. 
Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and England. 


Write for New 


Art Catalogue # 


END for THE Boston COLLECTION 
OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 
bound book of 124 pages, containing 

| sixty-two, carefully selected and interest- 

|ing stories. Price, by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 252 Washington street 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
351 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (4 (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. . Importations promptly made 








THE IOBAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLY 


“if 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 


Sample free. Pathfinder Weshineton, D C 





« BIBI, AComedy of Toys.” 
THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


A Play by Charles Barnard, author of *‘ The 
County Fair.” Uses 60 to 150 childret, 31) 
ades. Dates should be booked immediate- 
ly. Our producers do all the work of preparation. 
Write for circulars giving endorsements of Princi- 
pals, terms, etc. Address W. L, HATCH, 
Box 33, Chickering wall, New York. 
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